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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


BY JAMES PAYN, 


I ke t I ff 
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Wi I there thing 
tot ! the } ld ha mad 
I d ft t) ley 
ling t l npu ad pe t 
l tas judg t of | 1 his fries 
\ is ca ild there had been 1 
N l lo f | WI 
i par t ith I the 
f It } itu f) how 
! I than the 
t lecided t 
i l not ¢ ip t ! 
t lo nt ld } 
l t ! U ne if 
] \ ten i l | } in ¢ tol is proy gan 
( devel t of genius; but tl telligence of 
iuth } ma the to be no excus 
for « e after } | ! f it which 
I \ pil i v We have excellent 
for preferring the best wine, and not the worst, 
t the feast’s end l'o t public at large the matter ma 
t be of much consequence, but to those to whom Tenny- 
! n tl t singer of our da 
t third te prod ! f his muse are unwelcome 
As to th ch n f the rl f a fine ] Loan the 
i raphy of its author, if is, no doubt, a legitimate 
subject of literary interest. But to those who most appre- 


ciate the complete work, there is something of disillusion 
in the revelation. This is especially the case with such 
gems of thought as one can wear about us, and which 


spring to our lips in solitude, One prefers to think that 


such poems as ‘Tears, Idle Tears” and ** Break, Break, 
break for example, came, as we know them, straight 
from heaven into the poet’s brain. 

Ilow much one loses by being learned and scientific ! 


Without going so far as to say ignorance is bliss, there is a 
freshness and « ipacity about it which the well-informed 
can never know. For my part, lam perpetually making 
discoveries of the most interesting nature, which have 
everything to recommend them, the cultured cynic may 
Bay, exer pt nove lty - but to me the 5 have also that. <A 
gentleman of New York is said to have beaten a Jew ve ry 
unmercifully for a crime committed by his nation at the 
commencement of the Christian Era. ‘* But, Sir,” pleaded 
the unhappy Hebrew, ‘* that h ippened nearly two thousand 
‘* That m iV be so,” r¢ sponded his persecutor 


years ago ! 


who had never even been toa Sunday & hool), ** but J only 
heard of it for the first time last night.” Such violent delights 
as that of this belated citizen are necessarily rare, but 
there is a great deal of ple asure to be got out of not knowing 
things, not to mention the immense satisfaction it affords 
to that large class of one’s fellow-creatures which is never 
I believe I have 
added to the happiness of mankind in this way as much as 
For even when I understand anything of a 


s9 happy as when supplying information. 


anybody. 
wientific character which hes been explained to me, it is 
lost in the first five minutes, and my mind becomes a 
blank for the next interpreter. It may be asked, ‘* But 
why, then, do you ask for explanation?” I reply (though 
to the selfish and irreflective it may seem incredible), 
‘Solely to give pleasure.” I have noticed about five 
times out of six in these benevolent experiments that 
the first thing to be done in the manufacture of any- 
thing scientific is to ‘‘create a vacuum.” My answer to 
this piece of information, suggested by long experience, 
is tu give a nod of intelligence. I hope and believe that 
the recording angel who superintends the duplicity and 
white lie departments takes no note of nods. There was a 
time when I was weak enough to inquire how this creation 
was effected, my private impression being that it was 
managed by the stomach-pump. I am wiser now, though 
only so far as to be silent on the subject. As the explan- 
ation proceeds, my brain becomes of the consistency of a 
poached egg, but I never forget my rdle as benefactor to 
the human species. Whether it is electricity or bimetallism, 
I am an equally intelligent listener to the bitter end. 
This has aged me, of course, but it will, I trust, give me 
consolation when it is most needed. Never have I answered 
to the voice of Science, speaking through the voice of a 
friend: ‘‘ My good soul, you might just as well try and 
teach me metaphysics.”’ Where is the man of information 
no matter how infinitesimal—who can boast of a similar 
forbearance ? 


A kind friend, who is always sending me things, 
sent me a coloured photograph the other day. To me 
it was a novelty, and I was as pleased as a child with a 
new toy. But enter, as the stage-plays say, two visitors, 
both wells of information. They laugh at my picture as if 
it were something in Punch. They pelt me with technical 
terms from which I learn nothing, except that four 
negatives only make one affirmative. Finally they tell me 
that such a thing as a coloured photograph does not exist. 
Now these pitiless persons are gone, perhaps one may be 
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permitted to speculate upon what the effect of the coloured 
photograph will be when it does come. Will it hurt 

I I . phot 1 iph hurt 
and the daguerreotype Miss La 


i } rrr =} nite ra 
Creevys fi de?’ How gain, will it affect the public y 
One of the great advantages of the photograph, as we 


know it, is the opportunity it affords of explaining why 
pI] b ] ; 
it did not do justice to the sitter. ‘‘It has got dearest 


Julia’s sweet expression, but, of course, it could not take 
her wonderful colouring.” If the coloured photograph 
does that, what excuse is to be made for dearest Julia’ 


lr} notion fan Academy f Letters is again | 4 
ntilated ina number of newspapers. The lists of members 
iggested by the various plebiscites are often instructive 

they are an education in themselves. One learns 
from them for the first time the existence of some of the fore- 
most writers of theday. Where the information is deficient 


is in there being no indication of the line in which they 


have so distinguished themselves. The simple abbreviations 
(iy., phil., po., nov, ete. (for divine, philosopher, poet, 
novelist, ete would be a great assistance. When that 
excellent work ‘* Men of the Time” was first published its 
ystem of selection was, naturally, less faultless than at 
present. I well remember how pleased certain young 


iuthors of the day were to find their names in it, and how 


surprised their friends were to them there; but there 
was nothing so amazing as the results of these lite rary 


pl biscites, 


The City and the City 


odour with the public than they used to be. 


( ompanie sare cert nly in better 
There is a 
general notion that they are getting more in line with the 
march of Progress, but so long as they continue to hold 
their day of rejoicing in the very worst month for its 
enjoyment, there will be great doubts as to their intelli- 
gence. No amount of enthusiasm—and in civie matters 
there is not much to spare—can triumph over fog and 
The chief objection to a change of season for the 
exhibition seems almost parochial in its triviality. As the 
Lord Mayor is elected in November, the show, it is said, 
But why not elect him in July ? 


slush. 


must be in November. 
In that case, it is urged, the office must be held 
for twenty months, or else for eight. Why should 
It is an expensive business, notwithstanding 


to make 
a start 
it not be so 
the large allowance made for its support—there is a legend 
that one Lord Mayor was so economical as to make a 
sovereign out of it, but the authority for this statement 
is doubtful 
fore be glad to take it for the shorter term, and a rich one 
for the longer. Then the thing would be started fair. As 
to the possibility of a Lord Mayor’s reign being curtailed, 


a comparatively poor Alderman would there- 


notwithstanding the divinity that some (foreigners) suppose 
to hedge him, it has been done, I believe, twice already. 
‘* Grim Death he heuks us a’,”’ as the fisherman’s song has 
it, and he has hooked a couple of Lord Mayors. ‘ Every 
man thinks,” as a classic author tells us, ‘‘ that he will live 
a year,” still it is rather curious that no Vice-Mayor is 
elected at the same time as the proper one, to fill, if so dire 
It would 
not, of course, be worth while, to inaugurate the new 
régime, to killa Lord Mayor at the end of June—he should, 
by rights, be drowned (like Clarence in his favourite 
Malmsey) in turtle-soup—but the change ought to be made 
somehow. 


a catastrophe should happen, the civic vacancy. 


Someone with a sense of stage effect ought to take in 
charge the arrangement of the Lord Mayors’ Shows. Any- 
thing less suitable to the climate and the situation than 
the allegories or representations attempted on such occasions 
is inconceivable. It is true that the nymphs—or nereids, 
as they should be called, for it is always a wet day—have 
been withdrawn, but their substitutes are no improvement. 
In the latest exhibition, English—I beg pardon, British— 
sports were personified. Cricket, football, and even golf, 
on the outside of a car! If games are to be represented, 
they should be such as it would be possible to play 
in such a position. Why not have a rubber at whist ? 
(I have played one under circumstances much more incon- 
venient.) Why not what good Mrs. Caudle called the 
national and athletic game of cribbage? Patience on a 
monument is proverbial; why not patience on a car ? 


The British elector has been taken to task by great 
political authorities for voting against a Ministry because 
it has muzzled his dog. It is very wrong of him, no doubt, 
but, except to persons who do not keep dogs, exceedingly 
natural. The small annoyances we feel every day are 
much more irritating than something seriously to our dis- 
advantage that has been enacted once for all. We do not 
recognise its offensiveness till the tax-gatherer reminds us 
of it; and if we are very large-minded, we may admit 
even then that there is something to be said for it. In the 
most despotic countries it has always been the lesser laws— 
edicts about the cut of their beards, or their clothes—which 
people have opposed with the greatest obstinacy. Our 
pet dog’s muzzle is a kind of garment in which he 
has to be encased when he takes his walks abroad, 
or even a frisk before our front door; when he rubs 
it off—which the poor creature is always trying to 





do—there is the deuce, or, at all events, ten shillings, to 
pay; and there is always a chance of his being carried 
to Battersea and put in the lethal chamber. Now as many 
pe ople love their dogs at least as well as their acquaint- 
ances, they not only dislike the regulation that causes 
these worries, but the people that made it. The wonder 
that things should be otherwise arises from the ignorance 
of human nature, which is nowhere more prevalent than 
Moreover, the laws about 
little matters are always the most indifferently admin- 


among law yers and politi ians. 


istered, of which the muzzling laws are an example. 
The other day some Solons 
fined a Punch-and-Judy man for not muzzling his 
dog Toby! I] 


indep ndence to perceive what should be 


provincial absolutely 


suppose it requires judgment and 
an exc ptional 
case. It is always a weak Judge who, in permitting what 
he knows to be an injustice, tells us from the Bench that 
‘‘he is there to administer the law as he finds it.’ Yet 
one would have thought that everybody knew Dog Toby 
has to bite Punch’s nose off, and cannot possibly perform 
Actors are allowed to do 
things on the stage that they may not do in real life—to 


that operation with a muzzle on. 
dress in women’s clothes, for instance—and why not in 
Punch’s theatre, which is a stage, though only a peripatetic 


one 7 


One of the most embarrassing duties of a Lord 
Chancellor—a post, in my youth, I looked to fill—must 
be that of appointing a new Judge. For every friend he 
attaches to him by the promotion, he must make at least a 
dozen enemies; while he has as little chance of satisfying 
his profession by his selection as an arbitrator of content- 
ing a trade union. The « 
that the man who has the most briefs ought to get the 


pinion of the Bar seems to be 


place, which is intelligible enough, since he leaves the most 
briefs to be scrambled for. They would have us believe 
that this implies the most knowledge of law, and, 
perhaps, as regards Chancery business, it may be so; but 
what is quite as much required in a Judge who has to 
decide criminal matters is a knowledge of human nature, a 
sympathy with its weaknesses and its wrongs, and a clear 
sense of proportion. It is only too evident that some of 
our Judges are very deficient in these attributes. Some 
are lax in their sentences, some are brutal: only a few of 
them seem to recognise the degrees of crime, or, rather, of 
the wickedness that begets it. 
on those who thieve through want, and hesitate to inflict 


They are hard, for example, 


imprisonment, far less corporal punishment, upon the 
They are jealous defenders of property, but not of 
It is probable that the very extent of their 
practice as barristers has militated against their capabilities 
for the Bench. They are so saturated with law that it 
seems to have put out the last embers of a just indignation : 
they have become out of touch with their fellow-crea- 


cruel, 
the person. 


tures: they want someone to sit beside them (as members 
of the Trinity House sit beside the Judges in the 
Admiralty Court 


human nature. 


to point out to them what pertains to 


It is singular what good Judges some men have turned 
out to be of whom no such expectation could have been 
formed, Pemberton, in his youth, gambled away all his 
substance, and was imprisoned in the Fleet. There he 
took to studying the law. ‘The other prisoners called him 
** The Counsellor” (like the man in ‘‘ Lorna Doone’’), and 
gave him fees for his advice, as they did Mr. Pell in 
‘Pickwick.” He came out of prison a sharper at the law, 
and presently became an ornament of the Bench. He had 
some vicissitudes even then, but eventually became Lord 
Chief Justice, and distinguished himself very creditably as 
counsel for the seven Bishops. Popham, up to thirty 
years of age, was a great scamp, and even took purses “ on 
the road.” But, persuaded by his wife, after giving a 
farewell entertainment to his vagabond friends, he fell to 
hard study. Even Coke acknowledged him to be a most 
consummate lawyer, though as Lord Chief Justice he was 
notorious as a hanging Judge, and especially hard upon 
highwaymen. 


I have had the honour—though often, alas! 
panied by an honorarium—of having had my stories trans- 
lated into most European languages, some of them (to me, 
at least) obscure ones: the Russian translation gave me the 
most excitement (and nothing else), for it was the only one 
that I could not identify with the original. It issaid to be a 
wise child who knows its own father, but my case was the 
reverse of this proverb; not one familiar feature, no trace 
of hereditary likeness, could I discover in it from first 
to last, not even the title. Still I felt I had some 
friendly connection with Russia; but now, alas! my 
relations with that Power have become strained. <A friend 
writes to me from St. Petersburg that the ‘‘ Note Book” 
often comes to him much obliterated, and that so com- 
pletely that even the microscope does not avail him. It is 
sad to be compelled to the conclusion that the Russians 
resent the advances of civilisation even in its most innocent 
form. Mrs. Browning wrote to the Emperor of the French in 
remonstrance about a personal matter, but she never sent 
the letter ; twopence halfpenny, she doubtless reflected, was 
twopence halfpenny, and the same consideration prevents 
my appealing to the Czar. 


unaccom- 
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~ OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A GREAT DEGREE DAY AT CAMBRIDGE. 
Cambridge University conferred on the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and on the Lord Chief Justice of England 
the degree of LL.D. (honoris causa) on Thursday afternoon 
last week. The Senate House was well filled with 
spectators of the interesting ceremony, and the rec ipients 
of the honour were received with loud cheers as they took 
their seats to right and left of the Vice-Chancellor’s chair. 
Undergraduates, present in large numbers, made them- 
selves heard to advantage when, after some rather tedious 
routine business, the Public Orator led the Archbishop 
forward and introduced him in an _ elegant atin 
oration. No less cordial was the welcome accorded to 
Lord Russell of Killowen when his turn came to hear 
the high encomium passed upon his person and upon 
his office. 

In the evening the Vice-Chancellor entertained a dis- 
tinguished party of the legal profession in the hall of 
Downing College. Lord Russell of Killowen, in response 
to a toast of his health, said that the presence of so many 
of his colleagues at a banquet given in his honour was 
felt by him to be a further distinction added to the other 
distinctions of that day. 't wus their good opinion, he 
said, that he valued above that of all others. Speaking of 
legal educa- 
tion in this 
country as 
falling short 
of any very 
exalted stan 
dard, he ex 
pressed a 
hope that a 
great School 
of Law would 
ere long be 
established in 
London, in 
harmony, 
not conflict, 


with the 
Universities. 
Unless that 


is done, Lord 
Russell of 


Killowen 


believes that 
Kon it 4 lish 
jurists must 


be, asa rule, 
the inferiors 
of their for- 
eign brothers. 
The many 
offices of 
honour and 
profit open to 
barristers 

including the 
highest office 
in the land 
to a barrister 
of seven 
years’ stand- 
ing — ought 
to render im- 
perative the 
raising of the 
standard of 


legal educa- 
tion; else 
how could 
they fairly 


lay claim, 
asked the 
Lord Chief 
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THE LATE HON. WILLIAM OWEN STANLEY. 
A service was held on Noy. 9 in the Church of St. Cybi, 
Holyhead, on the occasion of the unveiling of a monument 
by Mr. Hamo Thornycroft, R.A., to the late Hon. William 
Owen Stanley, of Penrhos, and of the dedication of a south 
chancel aisle, built for its reception by Miss Jane Adeane, 
in which are windows by the firm of William Morris 
and Co., from designs by Sir Edward Burne-Jones, also 
her gift. The Bishop of Bangor performed the service, 
assisted by Canon Walter Thomas. The Dean of Bangor 
and the Rey. Charles Way read the lessons, and the sermon 
was preached by the Dean of St Asaph. 

The grey building was bathed in brilliant sunshine ; the 
nave and aisles were crowded with an overflowing con- 
gregation from all parts of the island of Holyhead, among 
whom could be seen the high hats and red cloaks of some 
of the older inhabitants who still wear the national costume. 

Mr. Stanley, who was the twin-brother of Lord Stanley 
of Alderley, was Lord Lieutenant of Anglesey, and for 
many years Member of the House of Commons. His 
mother was the Lady Maria Holroyd who wrote of Gibbon 
in such a delightful way. Mr. Stanley died in 1884. The 
epitaph on the tomb describes him thus: ‘‘A scholar and 
antiquary, he dwelt among his own people in the island of 
Holvhead, and gave a long life to their welfare.” 

The time and care that Mr. Hamo Thornycroft has 
expended on the fine monument have been well repaid, for 
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conduct stores, 
library for the 


there to establish and 
even a circulating 


El Dorado, and 


hospitals, and 


benefit of the great mushroom colony called into 
being by the magic of the word ‘ Gold!” It 


will be interesting to hear what type of literature the 
mining population most affects. Will it be all for 
Stevenson and the class of writers to whom he paid 
graceful tribute in his reference to ‘‘ Kingston and 
Ballantyne the brave”? Will it vote *en masse for 
Mr. Morley Roberts, or will it look back with longing 
to the fin de problem novel and tear the 
volumes of ‘Iota’ and Sarah Grand into 
for division amongst would-be readers as an old-world 
generation did the romances of Mrs. Radcliffe? It will 
be interesting to know. Meantime we give some illus- 
trations of less intellectual scenes, reproduced from the 
snap-shots of a correspondent, and, as such, interesting in 
their actuality. 


> 2 
siecle 


sections 


MUSIC. 

The concert season is now in full Swing, and so far its 
progress has been marked by some brilliant displays of 
splendid orchestral playing. It is the orchestral concert, 
in fact, which at the present moment has reached prob- 
ably the height of its vogue, and which is now the 
fashionable and popular entertainment of London. Mr. 
Schulz-Curtius, for example, organised during last week 
au = most at- 
tractive in- 
strumental 
concert at the 
Queen's Hall, 
when Ilert 
Mottl con 
ducted the 
first of . the 
autumn series 
for which he 
has been en- 
gaged. Ile 
played the 
now world 
famous 
Tschaikow 

sky Pathetic 
Symphony, 
and played it, 
moreover, 
like a master. 
He did not, 
certainly, 
attain to the 
emotional 
height 

reached by 
Herr Richter 
at his recent 
Birming ham 
or ogame e, 
jut as an in- 
tellectual four 
le Jorce the 
result was 
admirable. 
He shook the 
thing cn be- 
fore you and 
by the care 
and careful- 
ness of his 
methods he, 
as it were, 
explained the 
coustruction 
of the thing 
with consum 

mate dex- 
terity. One 
is rather led 
to think that 





Justice, to a 
continuance 
of their 
exceptional 
privileges ? This is traitker speech than is often heard from 
one of the heads of a great profession ; but in the opinion 
of Lord Russell of Killowen his age entitles him to utter it. 


MONUMEN 


THE INDIAN FRONTIER WAR. 
Last week, on Nov. 9, General Sir William Lockhart, in the 
Maidan valley of Tirah, conducted an effective attack on 
the enemy’s position at Saran Sar; but, in the return 
march, part of the rear-guard, consisting of several 
companies of the Northamptonshire Regiment, were 
embarrassed by foes creeping up the ravines and firing 
upon them from behind crags on the hills to right and left, 
and the 36th Sikhs, going to their assistance, lost fifty men 
killed or wounded. Military operations have been rather 
less active since then. Lieutenant Macintyre and twelve of 
the Northamptonshire Regiment were killed ; thirty or forty 
of that and the Dorsetshire Regiment wounded. In another 
direction, towards the Kurram valley, a picket of Sikhs of the 
Maharajah of Kapurthala’s regiment were surprised and all 
killed. On Saturday, Nov. 13, there was some fighting in 
the Mastura district, where Captain Smith-Dorrien, with a 
foraging party of the Derbyshire Regiment, repulsed a 
strong force of the enemy, but had two officers and four 
soldiers wounded. General Kempster’s Brigade was 
detached to the north-east, through the Ziyandin Khel and 
Zakka Khel to the Sher Khel districts, meeting with little 
or no opposition except from the Zakka Khels. On Sunday 
he destroyed the fort of the Mullah Said Akbar, where 
letters were found proving a wide conspiracy of Moslem 
chiefs. He has occupied the Waran valley, fifteen miles 


from the headquarters of Sir William Lockhart, in order 
to co-operate with General Hammond’s advance from 
Bara. The main army would move westward about Nov. 18. 
Most of the hostile tribes seem now inclined to submit. 
The Madda Khel Jirgah came into the camp on Sunday, 
with hostages for peace. 


T TO THE HON. WILLIAM OWEN STANLEY.— BY HAMOC THORNYCROFT. 


it is a beautiful example of mural work. In style it is 
Italian Renaissance, and consists of a life-sized recumbent 
statue of the deceased, lying on an altar-tomb with winged 
angels at the ends, the one at the feet, with inverted torch, 
representing ‘‘ Death,” the one at the head ‘‘ Immor- 
tality,’ who places a wreath upon the pillow. The whole 
is executed in white Carrara marble, except the steps 
below, which are of polished green Anglesey marble. 


THE NEW GERMAN MILITARY BALLOON, 


This huge machine is built of aluminium, is about 130 ft. 
long by 42ft. high, and has a weight of some 7500 1b. 
Motion is obtained by a screw propellor at the lower part 
of either side, driven by a benzine motor in the car 
beneath. The ascent was made from the manceuvring 
ground at Tempelhofer Felde, near Berlin, and at first good 
headway was made against a strong wind, but unfortu- 
nately (probably owing to the gale), the belting connecting 
the motor and the shafting slid from one of its pulleys, 
and the whole affair immediately fell in a slanting direction 
in Schéneberg, one of the suburbs of Berlin. The engi- 
neer sprang out of the car just before the ground was 
reached, but the car and motor were smashed to atoms, 
and the body of the balloon itself heavily damaged. 
During the night the hurricane completed the havoc, and 
next morning the thin shell lay ina heap of ruins. The 
cost of the balloon was about £10,000, but as its man- 
ceuvring capacity is considered proved another is to be 
built without loss of time. 





GOLDEN KLONDIKE. 
The rush to Klondike goes on apace, and gathers volume 
as it goes. Among the latest of adventurous spirits to 
make a bold bid for fortune are some fifty women, who have 
banded themselves together to set out for the latter-day 





if Herr Rich- 
ter’s is the 
more sympa- 
thetic and tender version, that of Herr Mottl is likely 
to rank in time as the more classical. 

On the day after this exceedingly interesting Mottl 
concert M. Lamoureux gave his second orchestral concert 
at the Queen’s Hall under Mr. Robert Newman’s direction. 
At his first concert, the week before, M. Lamoureux had not 
quite succeeded in persuading us of his absolute mastery of 
his new forces. On the present occasion he played Beethoven’s 
Fourth Symphony, a work in its own way unmatched in 
the whole range of absolute music for delicacy, fullness, 
sweetness, and sheer beauty of phrasing. In playing this 
extraordinary work, M. Lamoureux showed his real and 
genuine greatness. He drew from his strings something 
like a perfect tone, and he mirrored his own personality in 
their playing with amazing faithfulness and accuracy. It 
is not easy to imagine the glorious Adagio—which Berlioz 
so finely compared to the melody that might have sprung 
from the Archangel Michael as he stood watching new 
worlds floating up into more perfectly; every 
shade, every detail, and with these the coherence of 
the thing, its completeness, and its ‘inish, were inter- 
preted with fine accuracy and finer feeling. By this 
performance, with new forces and under new conditions, 
M. Lamoureux proved himself to be a conductor of the 
highest order. 

On the Thursday of last week the first of the autumn 
series of concerts undertaken by the Royal Choral Society 
was given in the shape of our old familiar friend “‘ Elijah,” 
under the direction of Sir Frederick Bridge at the Albert 
Hall. Mr. Santley took his old part of the Prophet, and 
sang with amazing vigour and effectiveness. There were 
times, of course, when he showed himself to be older than 
once he was; but it is astonishing to mark how bravely he 
withstands the shocks of Time, and with how capital a 
spirit he still maintains his old reputation. Madame 
Albani, Mdlle. Giulia Ravogli, and Mr. Edward Lloyd 


sang all of them exceedingly well, 


space 
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THE INDIAN FRONTIER RISING: GUN OF FIELD BATTERY, ROYAL ARTILLERY, TRAVERSING A ROCKY CAUSEWAY ON THE EAS BANK OF PANJKORA KIVER, 


tograph by Ma Anderson, in Command of the 10h Field Battery, Royal Artillery. 
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THE NEW GERMAN MILITARY BALLOON TESTED NEAR BERLIN. 
From a Sketch by Mr. Hosang. 
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rHE LATE J. B. BURGESS, R.A. 


lew painters of the past or present time 





can point to so long a connection with 
their art as the late Mr. Burgess, whose 
death last week (Nov. 12) deprived the 
Royal Academy of one of its most popular 
= members, Three generations of the family 
Bs attained sufficient notice among their con- 
temporaries to preserve the memory at 
least of their names; but their heir in 





a the fourth generation was the only one 
iS who left behind him works which will 
ge survive his life, although a member of 


the family had been represented at the 
Royal Academy since its foundation. 
Thomas Burgess, who lived in the middle 
of the last century, learnt and taught his art 
«3 at the St. Martin’s Lane Academy, and it 
t was here that Gainsborough came in 1742, 
a lad of fifteen, from his quiet home at 
Sudbury. Thomas Burgess after a while 
left St. Martin’s Lane and set up a rival 
Academy in Maiden Lane, which his son, 
William Burgess, a painter of portraits 
and conversation pieces, continued up to 
his death in 1799. His son, j 
Burgess, who subsequently became land- 
scape painter to William IV., began 
exhibiting in 1809, and continued to do 
so until 1844. He lived in Chelsea, and 
it was there that John B. Burgess was 
ee born in 1830. When he reached boy- 
a hood’s estate, he was sent to Brompton 
School, which was enjoying, under 
Dr. Mortimer, a brief period of dis- 
tinction. He remained there longer than 
most boys bent upon becoming artists, but 
at length he was allowed to enter the 
drawing - classes at Leigh’s studio in 
Newman Street, where he had among his 
fellow - students Calderon and Edwin 
Long. In due course he was entered at 
the Academy Schools, and left them with 
the reputation of being a promising 
painter from the life. And it was there- 
fore not surprising that he at once began 
to paint portraits—his first work at the 
Royal Academy being exhibited in 1850. 
j Unfortunately the supply of paying 
‘ models, in the form of patrons, was soon 
a: exhausted, although in this line Burgess’s 
pleasant manners and family connections 
had given him a better start than falls to the lot of most 
a young men. Portrait-painting, however, had had one good 
ee result, for it made Burgess dissatisfied with the wooden 
dolls which did duty for men and women in the subject 
bs pictures of the day. By good fortune he was, in company 
Be with Edwin Long, brought under the influence of John 
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his genial spirits, and refined manners 
brought him into friendly relations with 
people of all classes in the capital ot 
Andalusia. He got to know his surround- 
ings before he attempted to paint them, 
with the result that when, in 1863, his 
‘ Bravo, Toro!” was exhibited at the Royal 
Academy the general verdict was that an 
irtist of no little power had, after years 
of patient work, sprung into the front 
rank. Year after year Burgess returned 
to spend the autumn in Spain, bringing 
back, for each exhibition of the Academy, 
paintings in which the same careful 
knowledge of Spanish life and its sur- 
roundings was displayed. He never allowed 
his brush to deal in mawkish sentiment 
the lemonade - sellers and flows r- girls, 
the village priests and the city barbers, 
served as his models. He could paint 
Salamanca students, laughing Sejoritas, 
and jovial Padres—in fact, the healthy 
side of life—with good taste as well as 
with excellent humour; and his work was 
always distinguished by careful finish and 
rich but subdued colouring. In 1877 he 
was elected an Associate, and twelve years 
later he became a full Academician, Among 
the most noteworthy pictures may lb 
mentioned ‘‘ Stolen by Gipsies’’ (1868), 
‘* Kissing Relies” (1869), ‘‘ The Barber's 
Prodigy” (1875), ‘Licensing Beggars”’ 
(1877), ‘*Mendicant Students” (1883), 
‘*The Lemonade-Sellers”’ (1886), ‘* Re- 
hearsing the Miserere”’ (1894). Burgess 
will probably never take rank among the 
greater painters of the Victorian period, 
but he will sustain an honourable place 
among those who depicted life as it was 
in his day, and his pictures will have a 
special value for those who appreciate 
features of Spanish life which are rapidly 
disappearing. 

In real life Mr. Burgess owned a 
personal popularity such as falls to the 
lot of comparatively few men. It would 
be hard to name a Royal Academician 
more esteemed as a man by his fellow- 
members, or one whose death would be 


Photo Ralph Robinson, teabiil. the occasion of more widespread regret in 


THE LATE JOHN BAGNOLD BURGESS, R.A. 


Phillip, whose strong renderings of Spanish life were then 
attracting public attention, and showing that the spirit of 
Sir David Wilkie still survived in the Royal Academy. 
Burgess was convinced that in Spain he would find not 
only inspiration but materials for his work, and by the 
advice of Phillip settled in Seville. His attractive ways 


artistic circles generally. ‘To great natural 

charm of manner Mr. Burgess added a 

catholicity of taste which enabled him to 
appreciate work widely different from his own, and few artists 
of his age and position have been more ready to hail the 
advent of new talent. ‘The recent founding of a club for 
young artists found in him a ready patron. Not in art 
circles alone, however, but in all classes of the society 
that knew him his memory will long be held in honour, 











From the Picture by the late J, B. Burgess, R.A.— 





“scHOOL.” 





Published by Permission of Messrs. Henry Graves and Co, 
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f wl ( The Turkish thorities of 
| f Mersina took it upon mn . expel th 
t of t Austrian Lloyds Company, chiefl m th 
| he had helped Armeniar ipe on tl 
teamer Phe Austrian Gover t intimated 
Sultan that Me Ll be bombarded and Baron 
( ‘ lrawn f1 ( nople if this insult 
\ustrian s tw l l In a great fright, th 
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Mr (sraham ¢ ud rod ii | } I il nto the 
Sultan of Mo ] lL perform a civilisin ” mission 
of great value 
Lord | t I lL for Lord Low in the 
(‘ourt oI S hi N 16 that M John Fraser 


of Lovat Lodge, 
II irrington 
Square, W., is 
entitled neithe1 
to the title nor to 
the present peer s 


ntromissions 
with the estates 
since he succeeded 
in ISS8S7, the sum 


being put down at 
£120,000. Simon, 
eleventh Lord 
Lovat, was exe- 
cuted at the 
Tower for treason 
in 1747, and the 
attainted title fell 
into abeyance. 
Ninety years later 
Thomas lrase r of 
Strichen, Aber- 
deenshire, as a 
descendant of the 





Lonp Ta sixth Lord Lovat, 
was created a peer 
of the United Kingdom, and it is from him that 


the present peer descends. The present laimant, whose 
claim was quashed by the House of Lords in 1885, declares 
that he is descended from Alexander (the elder brother of 
the beheaded Simon), who worked in Wales as a miner; 
that thus Simon should never have been Lord Lovat at all, 
and that the present peer has no status as regards the 
Scottish title. But it was argued, on the other side that 
Alexander was really the illegitimate son, and not the 
brother, of Simon. At any rate, the Court of Session has 
decreed that Lord Lovat’s titles in every way hold good 
by prescription. 


The death from rheumatic fever of Mr. Henry Herbert 
Wainwright, at the early age of thirty-six, is announced 
from Blackpool. 
Mr. Wainwright, 
who was the son 
of the Vicar of 
Christ Church, 
Blackpool, had 
sought unsuccess- 
fully for Parlia- 
mentary honours 
in Burnley, in 
Barrow - in - Fur- 
ness, and in 
South Shields; 
but he discharged 
with great ability 
and diligence : 
post of usefulness 
to his party—that 
of County Trea- 
surer of the 
National Union of 
Conservative As- 
sociations. 





Photo Elliott and Fry. 
Tux cate Mr. H. H. Waiwrionrt, Londesborough 
Park, Yorkshire, 
where Lord Londesborough has been entervaining a shoot- 
ing-party, once belonged to the Cavendishes; but was sold 
by the Duke of Devonshire who had spent a fortune on 
the building of Chatsworth. Mr. George Hudson, the first 
of a now commoner dynasty of ruling millionaires, was the 
purchaser, and the price for the estate was only a few 
thousands short of half a million. On the downfall of the 
Railway King, the fine property was bought by Lord 
Albert Conyngham, shortly afterwards created Lord 
Londesborough. 


The Marquis of Huntly, as chief of the Clan Gordon, 
Las appropriately taken advantage of the Dargai charge 
to shana the cause of the Gordon Highlanders. After the 
Afghan campaign of 1879-80, the county and city of 
Aberdeen instituted a fund for the benefit chiefly of the 
wives, widows, and children of the regiment. Since that 
date, however, the 75th Regiment has been linked to the 
92nd, for whom the fund was raised, and it is the old 
75th which distinguished itself at Dargai. Therefore (says 
Lord Huntly) let us raise a supplementary fund. The 
scheme is an admirable one and deserves wide support, 
especially of all northern Scots scattered over the world. 
The treasurers of the fund are Messrs. Chalmers, Golden 
Square, Aberdeen, who themselves represent one of the 
oldest Scotch families. 
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At Gunton Old Hall, Lowestoft, Si 
Montgomery ' part . 
week. The 
- only son of the 
eighth Baronet, he 
vas born in 1834, 
vas educated at 


] 
1af 


ILTarrow, and 
entered the army 
in 1853. Two 


vears later he was 
appointed ( iptain 
in th Rifle Bri- 
with the 
Battalion of 


fought 


cade, 
ist 
which he 
at Alma, Inker- 
man, and Bala- 
clava, as well as 
at »s¢ bastopol, 
where he won the 
Victoria Cross and 
also a spec ial 
commendation in 
the French 
cveneral orders. In 
1867 he retired 
from the Rifle 
Brigade as a Major, and henceforth took much interest in 
Volunteering, being Colonel commanding the Glasgow 
Infantry Volunteer Brigade for many years. 
till 1880 he sat in Parliament for the Ayr district. The 
late Baronet (who succeeded to the family honours in 1870 
was the claimants to the dormant Earldom cf 
Glencairn. He married, in 1869, Elizabeth, daughter of 
Mr. EK. Hartopp, and is succeeded in the baronetcy by his 
Thomas Andrew Alexander Cunninghame, born in 
1877, and educated at the Royal Military College, Sand- 
hurst. 





one ot 


son, 


Princess Louise, who is now in Dumbartonshire, has 
designed some of the decorations for the new inn which 
Lord Lorne is building at Roseneath. 

Lieutenant Cecil Ferrier Giffard, who lost his life while 
Regiment in the 


serving with the Northamptonshire 
Indian Jrontier 
War, was not yet 
thirty years of 
age. Ilis father, 
Mr. Andrew 


Giffard, w 
drowned, together 
with his brother 
and two friends, 
off the Island of 
Sark in 1868, 
almost simul- 
taneously with the 
birth of his son. 
Brought up in the 
Channel Islands, 


as 


and always de- 
voted to outdoor 
life, he enjoyed 


the duty in India 
to which he had 
latterly been de- 
voted. Even when 
at home for his 
holidays, he prose- 
cuted his military 
and other studies, obtaining certificates for veterinary 
knowledge and for advanced survey and fortification. His 
popularity in his native island of Guernsey was great ; and 
the whole country has now to deplore the loss of an able 
young officer, for whom his friends and his superiors alike 
prophesied a brilliant career. 





Tur Late LigvTenant Ceci GIFFARD. 


Madame Evatimo Tardo is the latest 
wonder. She is insensible to physical pain. Cuts do not 
hurt her, and she need not bleed unless she likes. The 
evolutionists should keep an eye on this lady, for here, 
surely, is one of the most notable of the ‘ variations” 
which, as Darwin showed, have done so much for the 
development of species. If Madame Tardo can perpetuate 
her peculiarities, future German Emperor may 
eventually have an army superior to wounds. William II. 
ought to look into this at once. 

Last July, at Malakand, a deed of great daring 
was done by Lieutenant Costello, of the Indian Staff Corps, 

who sallied out 
— from the hospital 
. enclosure to the 
rescue of a 
wounded lance- 
havildar, who lay 
sixty yards away 
on open ground, 
swept by bullets 
from fnmend and 
foe, and overrun 
by the swords- 
men of the enemy. 
/ For this act of 
/ bravery theyoung 

Lieutenant has 

received the Vic- 

toria Cross. The 
son of Surgeon- 

Colonel Charles 

Costello, formerly 

of the Indian 


physiological 


some 





Medical Service, 
Photo London Stereoscopic Co. the new Victoria 
Lirutexant G. W. Costeio, V.C. Cross man was 


educated at 
Beaumont College, Old Windsor, and at Stonyhurst 
College. He entered the army in 1892, and passed into 


the 2nd Punjab Infantry in 1894. 


Dr. Thomas Evans, who has died in Paris, was the most 
famous of dentists. A Philadelphian Quaker, he settled in 


From 1874 * 





to the imperial household 
tablished on the throne. 


as a confidential agent of the Empire in more than one 
European capital. His personality is to be found under 
various disguises in many French novels of the Second 
Empire, though it is probably unjust to suppose that he 
is the Dr. Jenkins of Alphonse Daudet’s mordant satire, 


‘*Te Nabab. It was Dr. Evans who was chiefly 
instrumental in assisting the Empress Eugénie to escape 
from Paris after the 4th of September, 1870. She took 


refuge that night in his house, and was smuggled away to 
the ¢ oast next d iV. 


Deptford has elected Mr. Arthur Morton, the Unionist 
candidate, to fill the vacancy caused by the elevation of 
Mr. Darling to the Bench. The Unionist majority was 
324; at the election in 1895 it was 1229. Mr. Morton, who 
enters the House of Commons for the first time, was born 
in 1836, is a Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, and 
from 1872 to 1886 was Head Masterof Farnborough School. 
He is a member of the London County Council, and was 
an unsuccessful candidate in the East Leeds election in 
1892, and in North Manchester in 1895. 


The vacancy in the Parliamentary representation of the 
Exchange Division of Liverpool. caused by the promotion 
of Mr. Bigham, 
Q.C., Eo h e 
Judicial Bench, 
led to a hot and 
close fight, in 
which Mr. Charles 
McArthur, the 
Conservative can- 
didate, defeated 
his Liberal oppo- 
nent, Mr. Russell 
Rea, by only fifty- 


four votes. Mr. 
McArthur is by 
profession an 


ave rage-adjuste1 n 
he has served 
President of the 
Liverpool 
Chamber of Com- 
merce; he is a 
member of the 
Executive Council 
of the Association Pi 


as 





o Barraud. 


for the Reform Mr. Cuartes McArruur, M.P. 
and Codification 
of the Laws of Nations; and is the author of several 


important works on Marine Insurance. 


An admirable portrait of Mr. George Meredith has just 
been painted for Mr. J. M. Barrie by Miss A. G. Draper, 
who, by the way, has pictured both Mr. Barrie and his 
wife. Miss Draper got only two sittings for the picture, 
but she made a great deal of her opportunities. Mr. G. F. 
Watts’s portrait and Mr. Hollyer’s photograph of Mr. 
Meredith show him in somewhat formal mood. In Miss 
Draper’s work there is not a suggestion of formality. Mr. 
Meredith is found sitting in a low easy-chair in his own room 
at Boxhill, with a newspaper in his leonine hand and a 
revolving rack of books at his elbow. His head is brought 
out with fine effect, and there is a sweetness in the expres- 
sion that one has ‘not hitherto associated with Mr. Meredith 
as shown in former portraits. Though he is in repose, his 
alert intelligence is shown very cleverly by the look Miss 
Draper has managed to give his fine eyes. The portrait 
will not be reproduced. 


Major H. M. Sidney, who was killed in the recent 
action at Abu Hamed between General Hunter’s column 
andthe Dervishes, 
was a young 
officer who had 
seen a good deal 
of active service 
and had obtained 
promotion with 
exceptional 
rapidity. Ga- 
zetted in 1883 to 
the second batta- 
lion of the Duke 
of Cornwall's 
Light Infantry, he 
served with that 
corps — of which 
he was afterwards 
the Adjutant—in 
the Nile Expe- 
dition of 1884-85. 
In 1890 he applied 
for employment 
with the Egyptian 
Army, and in the 





Photo Devereux, Hove. 


following year Tue Late Mayor H. M. Sipyey. 
took part in 


the campaign from Suakim that resulted in the capture 


of Tokar, when he was granted the Medjidieh. Last 
autumn he took part in the Dongola Expedition, 


being mentioned in despatches by the Sirdar after 
the battle of Firket, and having previously, in the 
spring of the year, distinguished himself by defeating. 
with a small force under his command, a large body of 
Dervishes near the old battle-ground of Tokar. His 
death at Abu Hamed was, according to an eye-witness, 
due in some degree, perhaps, to his making himself a very 
conspicuous object to the enemy, owing to his resolution 
in carrying out a favourite theory that British officers, 
when leading the native troops in an engagement, should 
remain mounted. ‘It is, I know,” he said to a brother- 
officer shortly before going into action, ‘‘ all wrong by the 
book, but the men like it, and will follow better.” Major 
Sidney was a proficient scholar in Arabic, in which he 
had qualified to act as an interpreter. He was educated, 
before entering Sandhurst, at Wellington College, where 
he won a scholarship. 
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HOME AND FOREIGN NEWS. 

Her Majesty the Queen, accompanied by Princess Henry 
of Battenberg and her children, arrived at Windsor Castle 
on Saturday morning at nine o’clock, having left Balmoral 
on Friday afternoon and travelled by railway from Bullater; 
stopping at Aberdeen, she was greeted by the Lord Provest 
and magistrates of that city; at Perth, where she 
dined, the Marquis of Breadalbane received her 
Majesty. The distance from Ballater to Windsor is 
589 miles, which was accomplished in seventeen 
hours and a quarter. The Queen stays at Windsor 
until the middle of December, and will then go to 
Osborne. 

The Princess of Wales has placed herself as the 
head patroness of a benevolent fund to relieve the 
distress caused by an epidemic of typhoid fever at 
Lynn Regis. 

A Cabinet Council of 
was held on Saturday at the Foreign Office. 
Marquis of Salisbury presided, 


her Majesty’s Ministers 
The 


The Queen has sent a telegram to Lord Elgin, 
Viceroy of India, expressing her admiration of the 
heroism displayed both by the British and native 
troops in the war on the North-West Frontier, and 
her distress at the losses they have recently sus- 
tained, referring also to the loss of an officer and 
thirty-five men of the Maharajah of Kapurthala’s 
regiment of infantry with the Kurram column on 
Nov. 7. 


The annual banquets simultaneously held at 
Bristol on Saturday by the Dolphin Society and the 
Colston Society, trustees of old local charities in 
that city, were made, as usual, the occasion for 
political speeches, the Dolphin audience being 
esteemed Conservatives, and the Colston inclined 
to the Liberal party. The former, with the Duke 
of Beaufort in the chair, were addressed by Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach, M.P. for Bristol, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and by the President of the Board 
of Agriculture, Mr. Walter Long. Meanwhile, at 
the Colston dinner Lord Reay and several other 
gentlemen spoke on the Liberal side. 


The Conservative party has likewise been active. 
On Noy. 10 at Acton, in Middlesex, Lord George 
Hamilton, M.P. for the county division, Secretary 
of State for India, made a speech at the Priory 
Constitutional Club. On Monday began in London 
the proceedings of the yearly conference of the 
National Union of Conservative and Constitutional Asso- 
ciations and Clubs, including fifteen hundred 
local associations, situated in ten divisions of England 
and Wales. The Earl of Cadogan is President for 
this year, but the Earl of Derby occupied the chair at 
these meetings. There was first a reception at the Hotel Cecil 
and other places on Monday evening. The discussions on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, upon various topics of legislative 
and administrative policy, have taken place in St. James’s 
Hall. There was a great public meeting in the Royal 
Albert Hall on Tuesday evening, at which Lord Salisbury 
made a speech; and all the Ministers were invited to a 
luncheon at the Holborn Restaurant on Wednesday. The 
Association of Conservative Election Agents, and _ the 


how 








arising caused it to be postponed. A meeting of 
sentatives of both side s, to arrange fcr the conference, t« 


place at the Westminster Palace Hotel on Wednesday. 
Lord Esher, on his retirement from the judicial offce of 
Master of the Rolls, took his farewell of the Bench and the 
Bar on Monday, in the Court of the Lord Chief Justice, 
before a large assembly. The Attorney-General addresse1 


repre - 


0k 


passengers, both on top and inside, were severely injured, 
and one gentleman had his leg broken; others were 
badly cut with the glass of the windows, or bruised 


and shaken. They 
St. Mary's Hospital, 

A noticeable event in American politics is the presence 
of two Canadian Government Commissi Sir Wilfrid 


were treated by the surgeons at 


mers 





] 


BALACLAVA, OCTOBER 25, 1554: 


Tok 





CHARGE OF THE LIGHT BRIGADE, 


From THe Picture py R. Caton Woopvitue, R.I. 


Reduced from the 


his Lordship, testifying the esteem with which he is 
regarded by the legal profession; and Lord Esher made a 
sultable reply. 

The new Lord Mayor of London, Alderman and Colonel 
Davies, M.P., presided on Tuesday, for the first time, at 
the Court of Aldermen in Guildhall. 

The boilermakers and iron shipbuilding workmen in 
London, who had struck without the sanction of their 
trade unign, have returned to work. . 

The London School Board has got its budget estimate 
of expenditure for the half-year to end on March 25, 1898, 
the total being £1,308,000, which is £76,750 more than the 
expenditure in the half-year that ended on Sept. 29; but 


large Coloured Plate presented with “ Holly Leaves,’ the 


Christmas Number of the “ Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic N 

Laurier and Sir Louis Davies—at Washington, for pre- 
liminary tentative negotiations with the United States 
Government with a view to commercial treaties upon terms 
of reciprocal advantage. 


The English cricket team, headed by Mr. Stoddart, 
finished their match at Melbourne on Nov. 10, defeating 
the eleven of the Colony of Victoria by two wickets. They 
began on Friday to play at Sydney against the New South 
Wales team, and on Monday closed their first innings 
with a score of 335, twenty-four ahead of their opponents, 
whom they subsequently defeated by eight wickets. 


In South Africa the festivities at Buluwayo, Rhodesia, 


on the opening of the railway, concluded on Noy. 10 
with a farewell banquet given to the 
visitors. Sir W.Hely- Hutchinson, Governor 
of Natal, and the Duke of Rox- 





burghe, Earl Grey, Sir Richard Martin, 
and Mr. Lawley, the Administrator for 
the British South Africa Company, Colonel 
Saunderson, M.P., Mr. W. H. Fisher, M.P., 
Mr. J. M. Paulton, M.P., and Mr. H. M. 
Stanley were among the speakers. The 
Governor of the Cape Colony, Sir Alfred 
Milner, has gone on to Fort Victoria and 
Salisbury, in Mashonaland, where he will 
meet Mr. Cecil Rhodes. 

TWO CHRISTMAS NUMBERS. 
As already announced in our columns, 
the Christmas Number of 7'he J//lustrated 
London News will be published on Novy. 22. 
Modesty forbids us to describe it in the 
eulogistic terms which we hope that it 
will win from those staunch friends of its 
forbears, the public, but we take this 
opportunity of publishing a ‘ picture in 
little” of the large coloured plate which 
forms its supplement. The old-world 
charm of Mr. Lomax’s work is well known, 
and in his ‘‘ Story of the Elopement ” 
his hand has lost. none of its cunning. 
The literary contents of the number in- 
clude complete stories by Flora Annie 
Steel, Bret Harte, Max Pemberton, Grant 
Allen, and Sir Walter Besant, and the 
whole is profusely illustrated, with many 
pages printed in colours, by R. Caton 
Woodville, R.I., Lucien Davis, R.L, 
R. Sauber, Wal Paget, A. Forestier, and 
other well-known artists, 

The other plate here reproduced is a 
miniature of Mr. R. Caton Woodville’s 
famous picture of Balaclava, which forms 














THE STORY OF THE ELOVEMENT.—BY J. A. LOMAX. 


Teduced from the large Coloured Plate vresented with the Christmas Number of ** The Iilustrated London News.” 


Grand Council of the Primrose League, also held their 
meetings on Monday. 

A preliminary conference of two representatives, on each 
side, of the opposite parties in the engineering trade labour 
dispute; the Amalgamated Society of Working Engineers 
aan the Employers’ Federation, was to have been held on 
Monday afternoon at the offices of the Board of Trade, upon 
the basis of Mr. Ritchie's suggestions; but difficulties 


with an increase of the rateable valuation, and with a 
small addition of income from grants and other sources, 
the rate for the current half-year will be a trifle below that 
imposed for the corresponding part of last year. 

A frightful accident took place in Praed Street, Bays- 
water, between eleven and twelve o’clock on Saturday 


night. An omnibus, driving fast round the corner to 
Eastbourne Terrace, was overturned. Some of the 


the coloured supplement of ‘“ Holly 
Leaves,” the seasonably named Christmas 
Number of the J/lustrated Sporting and 
Dramatic News. ‘* Holly Leaves” is con- 
servative alike in its title, its glowing 
colour, and its wealth of readable letterpress and striking 
illustrations. This year its stories are from the pens of 
F. W. Robinson, Florence Warden, Finch Mason, Archie 
Armstrong, Mrs. Conney, Nat Gould, and other popular 
writers, and its numerous full-page illustrations include 
two new pictures by Mr. 8. E. Waller, to mention but 
one among the many artists of repute who combine to 
make up a remarkably attractive number, 
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retired jungle. <A 
punitive expedition of North 
forneo Police has been de- 
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IN NORTIL BORNEO. 



































The anger dist irbance in spatched from Sandakan in 
agg. ee = Scenowes pursuit of the turbulent Mat 
a Bag is reported Sulleh, and by the time these 
' the district lines appear his insolence will 
uy known as British probably have found its re- 
Nortt Borneo _but mor ward, unless he succeeds in 
eee to be described as evading his pursuers awhile 
sndependent State of North through superior knowledge of 
! mainte i under the the mountain fastnesses of 
prot rate of England and the country. 
idministered by the British , . 
North Borneo Company. with i= a zs 
th directors of w) h rests rhe * revolting Baronets 
the appoint nt of the are still concocting schemes 
governor of t country. It for the redress of their wrongs. 
seeins that t lisaffected They have not forgiven the 
leader, Mat Sulleh, who has decree which gives the children 
lately been giving a good of legal life peers precedence 
deal of trouble to the a ith r. over them, and they contend 
ties, led a for f some sixty that this is a violation of 
r more of his rebel followers the pledges made when the 
vrall the trading station of baronetage was instituted by 
Ambong. situated on the coast James I. As James sold 
It w , mbered that baronetcies for a thousand 
th trouble e B » ad- pounds apiece, his pledges do 
venturer n very lor si! not carry any great moral 
made a dar ittacl upon the weight. But whatever the 
town Gaya, another i justice of their case, the dis- 
board station of in portance. contente d Baronets are not 
On that occasion, however, he q likely to enjoy popular com. 


l 
} 


he forces 





- 
row ° ° 
fled inland before t CVs ehaily im Se ; miseration. 


told off by the British North M. Le Myre Vilers, who 
Borneo ( ornpany to punish his GROUP OF BORNEO NATIVES IN A JUNGLE. has played an important part 
insurrection, Tor a tine but in French colonial politics 
little was heard of Mat Sulleh in Siam and Madagascar, has 


It was known that he was still at work stirring up sedition, splendid stand, though outnumbered by more than ten some quaint ideas of British statesmanship. He says that 
but the authorities had no reason to fear any seriously to one, and held the position against the insurgents for if England had declared war against France in 1893, she 


organised ré bellion among the natives, Karly on the sometime. At last, however, even the true British pluck might have destroyed the French fleet and seized half the 
morning of Nov. 13, however, Mat Sulleh made his re- evinced by this handful of men was of no further avail French colonies. For some reason Lord Rosebery allowed 


appearance on the coast at the head of a force numbering — for the reason that their ammunition gave out, and they this golden opportunity to slip, and now France, backed 
about three-score men, and made a most determined attack were obliged to beat a retreat, still in the night attire by Russia, can defy us. The fact that such a piece of 
upon the town of Ambong, some distance north of the in which the enemy’s sudden attack had found them. Mat  brigandage never even suggested itself to Lord Rosebery 
scene of his last escapade. The garrison in the town  Sulleh and his rabble thereupon proceeded to fire the British or any other Englishman is doubtless incomprehensible to 
consisted of but two officers and three men of the North Residency, a new building, and its surrounding cluster M. Le Myre Vilers. He ought to have lived in the days 
Borneo Company's police, but these five soldiers made a — of houses, and after doing other damage to the settlement of Elizabeth, when buccaneering was a branch of statecraft. 
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HEY say that women never confess such matters as 
are really vital to their lives. But we moorfolk are 
different, and when we love a man, we care not if 
the whole world know it. Long before Phil Heaton saved 
me from Cunliffe of the Black House, I was his for the 
asking, if only he had had the wit to see it; and after that 
swift battle on the moors he plucked up heart, as you 
know, to tell me what must have been from the very start. 
And the days went softly, like the west wind piping through 
the heather-bells, until autumn had withered the bracken, 
and the sheep began to sorrow on the upland pastures, and 
the last of the aftermath was gathered in. 

Then the rains came. The moorland streams swelled to 
rivers, the brooks to torrents. There was no sound, all 
about Marshcotes and Ling Crag, but the soughing of the 
wet south wind, the plash of weighted raindrops: The 
grouse kept silence under the dripping heather; the very 
cows in the mistal mooed fitfully, as if the shadow of 
disaster lay over fell and valley. 

But I was with Phil, and thought little of the wrath of 
cloud-packed skies. Father left us to it in the ingle-nook 
after supper, and I sat at his knee, and there were brave 
plans for the future we were to spend together. The clock 
of Marshcotes Parish Church was chiming eleven when he 
left ; that is late for us who have to be up betimes, espe- 
cially with the new farm-wench to look after, and the roan 
cow’s calf but two weeks old. 

We said ‘‘ Good-night” at the door. 
down from the rise above Scar Hall, and whimpered at the 


The wind railed 


windows. 

‘*Good-bye, Janet,” said Phil, as he swung into the 
saddle. ‘‘It still blows for rain, sweetheart, but we ve sun 
enough of our own to last the wild weather through.” 

‘Sun enough of our own,” I repeated, reaching down 
his rough head for a last kiss. 

And the first rain-drops fell, and I never guessed that 
before the dawn I should be racing down Dene Valley: for 
Phil’s life—for Phil’s life, because it was my own. 

I bolted the doorand crept up softly to bed. Father had 
been between the sheets this half-hour past; I could hear 
the farm-hands snoring as I stopped at the foot of the attic 
steps before going on to my room, that overlooked the north 
side of Ling Crag Moor. 

Like a cradle song was the piping of the wind; like the 
foot-beat that rocks the cradle was the plash-plash of the 
gathering rain. I slept as women sleep who have good life 
and a true man before them, and I dreamed of gorse- 
fringed marshes and the calls of mating grouse. 

Suddenly I woke. In the house was stillness, and the 
dark that can be felt. From far up the valley that hides Sear 
Hall from the worst of the tempest.came a sullen thunder. I 
know not what fancy seized me, but it seemed that Phil was 
in peril. Shivering, I slipped into my clothes, and down 
the cold stairway, and so out into the driving rain. Far up 
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the valley there still sounded that dull, persistent roar. It 
was pitiless, evil; it made the flesh creep about my bones, 
and my hair stand straight and stiff from the scalp. 

There 
was no gainsaying the whisper at my ear; nay, it was no 
I ran to the stable and woke 


Phil is in peril; Phil is in peril; go to him. 


whisper, but a shout almost. 
up Lassie, my own mare, from a dream of finer oats than 
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Like a wild thing 
I saddled her, and leaped to her back, and raced up, up, 


we can afford to give her at Ling Crag. 


towards the spot where that pitiless roar came down the 
Dene. The rain stopped on the sudden. The moon fought 
hard with the black-bellied wrack, and overcame, and 
raced like a conquering warrior across the flaky, blue- 


black sky. I strained my eyes towards Scartop, where the 


1 boliced the door and crept up softly to bed. 





something 
raoving something wide and black, something that 
lempty as a quarry-pit, yet full as a river at flood, 
I held my breath, and Lassie 
irb to bear with sudden fury. 


Lassie, Lassie,” I 


Phil is asleep down there, right in the track of it. 


whinnied in distress as I 


whispered, ‘‘the bog has burst 


\ shall we do 
] Lassie could do nothing but whimper and turn 
head round to me in search of comfort. If Phil 
saved, I had to do it. Our own house was well 


f reach of the flood; but Whins Ilall lay lower, two 


‘where the Dene valley branches into two: if 
went down the right-hand branch not a soul in 

\' l i the daylight. 
Phe horror of it would not let me move just at first. I sat 


ining upward to the head of the valley. 
tid the yoice at my heart; but 
Devil's Bog had broken 


swallowing up the 


i ( » ict ay i, 
I ikl not move. Once before 
ind crept down the Dene, 


Whins Hall had been 


ill and two low-lying farms. 


untouched then, because the beg took the left branch of 
the valley; but now—God only knew. And God, like the 
moor, shows always to us a wide immensity at the end of 


other lives than ours; it is His to watch and brood over 


things done—but ours to do our utmost. 

Yet here was I, whom men counted fearless, sitting 
motionless on Lassie’s back, watching the tide coming 
nearer, mute with dread for the man I loved too well. 
Che old folks can just remember that other bursting of the 
Crowhill bog, and they love to tell of it in winter, when 
are smouldering to an ash and the rushlights 


When Phil and I are old together, 
perhaps we, too, shall tell a like tale of dread and peril. 


the peats 
gutter in their stands. 
We have no great floods -on the moors; the water drains 
off overquickly, and finds too many channels for its fury. 
So I cannot tell if a valley-flood has half the terror of this 
quiet, persistent bulk of ooze, let loose from the nether 
to work its will on us. There is no rush, no 


darknes 


hurry, about it; all is smooth, restrained, irresistible, and 
the moon ecringes over the surface with a dull, soundless 
sheen, like sunhght on a dead man’s face. 

I must have stayed full five minutes at the fork of the 
valley, gazing at the oncoming force of slime. Then my 
heart ceased fluttering, and stood still, for I heard the cry 
of the Sorrowful Woman. Sharp, clear, deep from the 
soul came that shriek which never sounds unless death is 
near at hand. Again and again I heard it—eddying among 
the knolls, dying among the hill-crannies, swelling into 
unison with the groaning undersounds of the oncoming 
bow. She died 


centuries ago, in the wildest part of the snow-shriven 


in travail, the Sorrowful Woman, two 


moor; and to-day she walks in sadness, foretelling the 
living of their doom. 

(Quick came the thought, Is it Phil she means? With 
that I braced myself and pulled cruelly at Lassie’s mouth 
One look back, and I saw that the bog 
had turned the corner and was bending straight for Whins 


Hfall. 


but there was no footway for a horse except by the 


to turn her round. 
Its pace was not more than that of Lassie’s canter, 
winding highroad. Lassie and I had a good three miles 
to travel, to the bog’s one, if Phil were to be saved. 

Thought had stopped now. Lassie was racing like a 
stiff North-Wester, and my eyes were set on the turn of 
the road that should show us Whins Hall. The mutter of 
the bog was drowned by the flinty beat of the mare's hoofs 
on the highway; the dirge of the Sorrowful Woman was 
lost in the present need of effort. 

At last! 
free of clouds now and three-quarters full, showed the 
We passed 
a man, walking hurriedly in the other direction ; I scarcely 


We had rounded the corner, and the: moon! 
Whins chimney-stacks against the indigo sky. 


noticed him until he raised a shout— 

‘* Janet! What are you doing here, child ?” 

I brought Lassie on to her haunches, and slipped from 
the saddle, and before I knew what had happened I was 
subbing against Phil’s shoulder. 

‘What are you doing, Janet?” he repeated, with a 
touch of sternness in his voice that set me crying 
afresh. 

And then he petted me as if I had been a baby; and I 
grew ashamed, and leaned against Lassie’s_ neck, and 
laughed a little, in a breathless way. 

‘*I—I came to tell you, Phil, that the bog has burst. 
I was afraid you would be drowned. Took at Lassie; she 
will tell you how hard we have ridden to save you.” 

So Phil said nothing at all, as his way is; but he 
crushed me tight in his arms, and he kissed me more than 
I deserved, considering the little I had done for his sake, 
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And I knew that all was very well between us. God pity 
the loverless women ! 

‘*T heard it a little while ago,” he said at last. ‘‘ 1 was 
coming from the stables, and in among the wind-beats 
sounded the roar of the water. I could not understand it 
at first, and then I remembered Crowhill Wake, fifty years 
ago. I was running to see what could be done when I met 
yon.” 

I lifted my face and looked Phil between the eyes. I 
had remembered something. 

‘*The Black House lies down below there,” I said very 
slowly. 

Phil brought his shaggy brows together and tightened 
his mouth. Ah, he could hate like a man, this lover of 
mine, and I love] him the better for it. 
the valley, and I knew he was thinking of Cunliffe’s end ; 


He glanced down 


but his face never softened one whit, and his eyes were 
sombre as the bog itself. 

‘« Cunliffe of the Black House has had one life at our 
Let the beast drown.” 


But my woman’s sense made against Phil’s harshness, 


hands; he shall not have a second. 


even while I loved him for it. There should be no stain on 
us of that kind ; Cunliffe must be saved. 
to Phil, and, with his face in my hands, explained all this 


I crept close up 


tohim. Mis face grew darker, then lifted suddenly. 

‘All right, Janet,” he cried, with a bitter laugh. 
‘*We'll do our best for the hangman. Cunliffe of the 
Black House shan’t die this time, to cheat the rope.” 

We had given no ear all this while to the muttering of 
the flood, but now we turned to look, and Phil raised a 
shout, and I, too, was glad that old Whins Ilall was saved 
to buffet with fair-fighting winds and rain. I could not 
have borne to see the old place struck down by such a 
treacherous foe. Just above Whins Hall, where we were 
the high road touches the Dene at this point-- 
I had forgotten this 
when I raced down in terror for Phil's life—forgotten the 
breakwater of land that ran from bank to bank of the 
Whins Hall hollow. 


where it met with least resistance, and Phil’s home was 


standing 


the valley splits into two again. 


The bog had swept down the course 


safe. 

“It would have broken my heart,” said Phil, with a 
catch in his voice. 

And I, knowing how we cling to the homes which have 
bred us, sent up a little thanksgiving that Phil was spared 
this trouble. 

But for the Black House there was no hope. 

‘‘Take my stirrup, Phil; there is no time to lose,” I 
cried. 

‘‘We shall be too late as it is, but we'll try,” he 
muttered, and clutched the left stirrup. 

Down the valley we racketted. Under the beat of 
Lassie’s hoofs I could hear Phil panting as he ran; under 
all was the wail of the wind, struggling to bring up a fresh 
army of clouds to war with the scudding moon. 

The Black House showed just below us. In broad 
daylight it looked furrowed and evil as an old hag’s face ; 
to-night it seemed a shuddering place of ghosts. Corrup- 
tion brooded under the eaves, and terror moved voicelessly 
We dashed into the court- 
Dogs and wind howled in chorus, 


among the lichened gables, 
yard, waking the dogs. 
and up above the stream of ooze was moving steadily 
forward—forward. 

Phil raised a shout, and the dogs barked 
Not a light showed in the 


louder, 
straining at their chains. 
windows; the Black House was quiet as the sleep that 
foreruns death. I held my breath and tried to shout too ; 
but my voice could make no headway for thinking of the 
pitiless bed of slime th..t must be very near at hand. 

A window opened above, and Cunliffe’s *voice struck 
harshly into the din. 

‘* Who the devil are you, and what do you want ?” he 
demanded, with a string of ill-timed oaths. 

**T’m Heaton of Whins, and I want to save you,” 
answered Phil bluntly. 

‘* Save me from what, you fool ?” 

‘*From the bog. It has burst and come down the Dene 
in search of you.” Phil was here on an errand of mercy, 
but how the old, unconquerable hatred ran in and sharpened 
his voice ! 

Cunliffe laughed jeeringly. “Get home to bed, 
Heaton—you and your woman. Who is she? Why— 
curse me!—it’s: Janet! So you've come, the pair of 
you, to play a joke on me ? 
and I hope to ‘Hell you’re wet to the skin, you and the 
woman.” 

“* Yes,” said Phil very quietly, ‘‘ we ‘re wet to the skin, 
Cunliffe; but you will soon be wet to the heart. Come 
down while there 's time,” 


I wish you joy of your ride, 


‘* You're drunk,” snarled Cunliffe. ‘* Get to bed.” 

I glanced at Phil, and I saw the muscles working in his 
face. His voice was terrible. 
the Black House. We cheated Devil's Bog of your carcass 
once, and now it has come to claim you. It has broken its 
banks, Cunliffe, for love of you, and I am trying to cheat it 


‘* Listen to me, you fool of 


again.” 

Cunliffe moved from the window, and I thought he was 
coming down. I felt sick and faint now that the strain was 
over, and stooped to get a grip of Phil’s hands. On a 
sudden something flashed through the air, and Phil started 
back, and I saw that he was bleeding just above the right 
temple. Cunliffe was at the window again, laughing 
evilly ; on the ground at Phil’s feet lay a heavy pistol. 

‘*Take that for your pains, and thank God I didn't 
shoot you outright. I’m sleepy; get away home!” roared 
Cunliffe. 

Phil was laughing now; a touch of fight always goes 
‘Tt was a bad shot, Cunliffe; 


) « ae ” 
fry again. 


to his head like wine. 

you’ve only grazed me. 
We stood there, we three and Lassie. 

Phil, 

quiet and grim, looked up at the dark face above him, 


The mare fidgetted with fright and impatience. 


framed by the deep-browed window. I rocked in the 
saddle, and wished the end were here, one way or the other. 
And meanwhile the silent enemy slipped down the valley, 
nearer and nearer to the Black House. 

Phil went to the door and began to kick at the 
heavy oaken panels. ‘I’ve sworn to save you, and 
save you I will,if I have to carry you down the stairs,” 
he muttered. 

But the door would not give. Cunliffe mocked him 
from the upper window. The wind lost its freshness; a 
strange, damp odour, as of rotting weeds, struck keen into 
our nostrils. Round the corners of the house crept two 
black, sightless streams, and we knew that the bog was 
on us, 

‘** Get away to the high ground!” yelled Phil. ‘I’ do 
my best for Cunliffe.” 

Irom the window above came a shriek. I had heard 
its fellow once before, when Cunliffe of the Black Louse 
He had seen the 


gathering well of ooze in the courtyard and knew that we 


was up to his armpits in Devil’s Bog. 


had come on no fool’s errand. 
‘*Get away, Janet! 


‘«« And leave you on foot ? 


Do you hear ?” thundered Phil. 
Is that the kind of woman 
you love, Phil?” 

I felt no sickness now. 

‘* Then get off, and let me have Lassie. She can muke 
her way through three feet or so.” 

“No, I'll see it through. 


watch me save your enemy.” 


Away with you, Phil, and 


While we were talking, the bolts of the door creaked 
on their hinges; there was a rattling, and a sound of 
smothered curses, and finally a cry of agony. 

‘* Heaton ! Heaton!” cried Cunliffe from within. ‘I 
can’t unlock the door. The key has stuck. Oh, curse it !— 
curse it! I’m fixed like a rat in a trap, and the bog is 
sneaking over the threshold. Ielp me, Heaton, for the 
love of Hell!” 

It was horrible. Cunliffe on one side of the sturdy 
oaken planks, cursing and whimpering; Phil on the other, 
trying to break the panels. The ooze had reached the 
dogs in their kennels, too, and they howled without ceasing. 
In a little 


while it would be too late to save anyone but ourselves. 


The bog was above Lassie’s fetlocks now. 


‘*Get out of the upstairs window and climb down the 
rainpipe,”’ said Phil. 

Cunliffe of the Black House was at the window in a 
moment. He leaned out and glared down on us. 

‘*T daren’t risk it, Heaton. 
life, and I know it means to do for me. 
did I drink so hard last night? 
There are ghosts all about me, Janet—things that bite and 
I knew 


I’ve feared the bog all my 
Oh, Ifell! why 
I’m dizzy and sick. 


crawl and stink. They’ve come up from the bog. 
it would do for me one day.” 

He looked down on the rising flood, and gathered a 
kind of courage—enough to make him creep on to the 
window-sill and grasp the pipe with his hands. 

**T’ve led an evil life, Janet; curse me if I haven't!” 
he sobbed, rocking from side to side. ‘‘ The bog will have 
me, I tell you, and I daren’t take a leap into darkness. I 
should slip, I knowI should. Better wait here; if the 
bog wants me, it can fetch me.” THe finished with a wild 
chuckle, and gibbered and mowed in the moonlight. 

** Come down ; we can’t wait a minute longer,”’ said Phil 
peremptorily. 

Cunliffe wavered ; and while he plucked up courage, a 
surly boom-boom sounded down the valley. The ooze was 
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Phil plucked at her bridle, and 
we struggled to the high ground. 
‘‘The lower bank has given way; the bog will cover 


up to Lassie’s knees now. 


the chimney-stacks before the night is over,” he muttered. 
Cunliffe, seeing us struggling through the flood, swung 
out of the window and down the pipe; he must have lost 


his hold, for we heard a dumb sort of splash behind us. 


‘I’m drowning! Come back—Heaton, Janet, come 
back; it’s smothering me!” 

But we could not turn back. Phil was tugging at 
Lassie’s bridle, and it was all we could do to win free of 


it was all over with 
Ont 


the courtyard well. Twice I thought 


us, but the mare struggled desperately. straining, 





Cunliffe of the Black Tlouse was at the window in a moment. 


plunging effort after a foothold on the hillside, and we 
were safe. 

Behind us we saw Cunliffe’s white face above the murk. 
He was battling towards safe ground. Then he fell, rose 
again, struggled a few paces further. But the bog rose 
steadily. Le fell again, and sank, and we saw no more of 
him. 

Like folks in a dream we stood and watched. The 
00z2 was up to the top of the doorway now—up to the 
window-sills of the second storey—up to the gables and 
the chimney-stacks. The Black House was blotted clean 
out, and between the shuddering hill-sides moved a level 
stream, blind and well-nigh dumb, with the moon-rays 
glinting on its surface. 

‘« There is a God somewhere,” said Phil softly. 

I looked at him and saw that he had uncovered. 

And I shuddered to think that Whins Hall might haye 
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been lying under that evil river—and Phil—and I made 


hin hold me very < lose to make sure that he was safe and 
above ground. 


Cunliffe of the Black House slept in the place 


So 


appointed, and it seems idle to remember after all these 


years that once he nearly wrecked my life. 


THE END. 


ART NOTES. 
It is a long time since there has been seen at the Fine 


Art Society's Gallery a brighter and fresher 
water-colour drawings than those of Mr. I. 8. Hopwood. 


series of 








1897.— 7: 


documents and 


o 


usually to be seen on these walls. A collection of original 
autograph letters, some of historical and 
others of social interest, cannot fail to be attractive, while 
the manuscripts of several well-known works will enable 


the world to judge of the comparative f! 
which well-known 


iency and mistrust 
of themselves with authors 


Among the historical letters, those belonging to the Stuarts 


{ ompose, 


are interesting as suggesting that the ‘* family” handwriting, 


whi h can be clearly traced down to the ( irdinal He ury of 
York, was derived from Henrietta Maria, wife of Charles I. 
Washington’s, as might have been expected, is a model of 


neatness and care; but the late Prince Consort's is 


very schoolboyish. There are also letters from two saints 











Among artists he has already obtained notice, as his 
election as Associate of the Royal Water Colour Society 
proves, but to the general public he is scarcely as well 
known. His series of drawings are, for the most part, 
sketches of peasant and fisherfolk life in Normandy and 
Brittany, and he seems to have studied with great care the 
manners and ways of those neighbouring but wholly 
dissimilar districts. His interiors of cafés and cottages 
are marked by original and generally effective illumination, 
and there is a simple-natured sentiment in such scenes as 
‘Preparing for the First Communion” and ‘The Village 
Pardon *; while in such pictures as ‘‘ A Butter Market at 
Portaven,” or ‘The Old Breton Chapel,” we have a fair 
measure of Mr. Ilopwood’s powers as an outdoor painter. 


The other exhibition at the same gallery is one of work 
in ‘‘ black and white,” but of a very different kind from that 


e leaned o laved down on us. 
He leaned out and g 


St. Francois de Sales and St. Vincent de Paul—and from 
divers sinners, English and foreign—from Burns, Scott, 
Shelley, and from most of the prominent literary and 
political characters of the present century. Tor those who 
cannot purchase them the perusal of these letters will be a 


source of real pleasure. 


To travellers, to antiquarians, and, above all, to artists, 


‘storied windows richly dight” are a source of never- 
failing interest; but to the great mass of 


attracted by the beauties of this branch of art, its history 


pec ple who are 


is wrapped in mystery. Mr. Lewis FP. Day, who can 
speak with the authority of a craftsman as well as 
with the enthusiasm of an artist, hos endeavoured to 


supply the necessary guide to works of art at home 
‘‘ Windows: A Book about 
London, Batsford), 


attractive volume 


and Painted Glass” 


in his 
Stained 
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GENERAL SIR WILLIAM LOCKHAKT’S ADVANCED BASE CAMP AT SHINOWRIE, 


Facsimile of a Ske'ch by Lieutenant-Colonel C. Pulley, Gurkha Rifles, Tivah Field Force. 


To obtain a complete Panorama of the Po:ition, the Lower of these two Sketches should be place] to the Right of the Upper One, of which it is a direct Continuation. 


Lord Fincastle. Major Burney. 
Cap‘. Stanton, R.A. Lieut. Robertson, R.E. Colonel W. Aitken, R.A. Captain Dick. Sowar Sunt Singh. 


Orderly. Capt. Edwards. Colonel Masters. 




















Major Wharry. Rev. L. Klugh. Sir Bindon Blood. Capt. Dunsterville. 
FORCE AT PANJKORA CAMP, 


MAJOR-GENERAL SIR BINDON BLOOD AND THE DIVISIONAL STAFF OF THE MALAKAND FIELD 








From a Photograph by Major U. A. Anderson, in Command of the 10th Field Battery Royal Artillery. 


Major Blunt, R.E. 
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THE IN DIAN FRONTIER RISING. 


Narik Sukh. The Enemy The Enemy 


King’s Own Scottish Borderers Supporting the Gurkhas. 


THE ACTION AT CHAGRU KOTAL AND NARIK SUKH: THE Ist BATTALION 3nn0 GURKHAS STORMING THE PASS, 


From a Sketch by Lieutenant-Colonel C. Pulley, Gurkha Rifles. 
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By Wie nt ¢ h (i. I’. Putnar Ss 
At long last we have got a collected and selected edition 
of Mr. Austin Dobson's delightful verses. Till now he has 
come to us in small editions, such as only the man with a 
taste for literature thinks of acquiring. The present volun 
1s one that should widen Mr. Dobson's circle far beyond 
the confines of mere * literary folk. As befits a write 
of such rare delicacy and such exquisite taste in form and 
fancy, the book is beautifully printed on thin paper, and is 
wonderfully cheap at the six shillings asked for it. Mr. 
Dobson has had many imitators. Iie has had no equal, 
Others who started well in the same vein have almost 


invariably regarded their faculty as a pleasant but unprofit- 
ab! unusement. Mar. Dob 


m, With rare conscientiousness, 


has gone steadily on for thirty years, until now he has 
come to practise his delicate art with a distinction that puts 
him ina place apart. There are those who seem to regard 


him as a mere writer of vers de société, that may titillate 
youth, but has no answer for the maturer man. The 
criticism is too ignorant to be worthy of refutation. Mr. 
Dobson has tried every mood and every metre. THe is 
at home when addressing the schoolgirl Rose in triolets. 
Ile is perfect as the sombre moralist for whom the Dance 
of Death is pictured in a stately sestina, with a splendid 
Elizabethan ring about it. For instance, remember the 
first verse 

Hie 1s the despot’s Despot. All must bide, 

Later or soon, the message of his might ; 

Princes and potentates their heads must hide, 

Touched by the awful sigil of his right ; 

Beside the Kaiser he at eve doth wait 

And pours a potion in his cup of state ; 

The stately Queen his bidding must obey ; 

No keen-cyed Cardinal shall him affray ; 

And to the Dame that wantoneth he saith 

** Let be, Sweetheart, to junket and to play.” 

There is no King more terrible than Death. 


Por the most part he is gay without becoming foolish ; his 
humour is never heartless; his taste is never amiss. Mr. 
Dobson and his publishers have to be warmly thanked for 
this beautiful book. ‘The verse of the season has few 
things better to offer us. 


It is typical of the time that poetry must be administered 
in small doses, as a gilded pill, for has not the beautiful 
Jormat in which the minor singers are being issued a great 
deal to do with the increased success of this form of literature, 
hitherto the butt of the passing jibe’ Will Bradely’s 
** Wayside Press” (Springfield, Massachusetts) prints A.E.’s 
latest volume. There is much beauty of a mystical kind 
in ** The Earth Breath,” and yet it is scarcely equal to 
‘** Homeward Songs of the Way,” by which the author 
became known to the general reader. 


Mr. John LB. Tabb’s verse is inspired with deep religious 
feeling, and he compresses his pensive thought into some- 
thing like the epigrammatic form of a Herbert. Tor 
instance, take this on God— 


I see Thee in the distant blue: 
But in the Violet’s dell of dew 
Behold, I breathe and touch Thee too. 


The whole book is conceived in this vein, and is one that 
may be turned to at odd moments with keen pleasure by 
those for whom spiritual meditation in a literary form 
possesses attraction. 


Mr. Bourdillon’s work is so excellent of its kind that one 
is glad to find it in this collected form. There is a certain 
suspicion of the precious about some of it, and sometimes 
a curious commonplaceness in the rhymes; but he, too, has 
caught the art of condensation, though on lines different 
from Mr. Tabb's point of view. Thus of autumn he 
sings— 

Farewell, delight of lustrous leaves 
And shining flowers ; 

Many an unseen hand unweaves 
The royal bowers. 
Earth’s self receives 

Sullenly the usurping Powers. 


The volume of Japanese verse is notable chiefly for its 
illustrations, which are printed on crépe paper at Tokyo. 
The book is a singularly beautiful specimen of Japanese 
art, that strange illusive art that aims at indications of 
the world around. The colours are especially charming, 
fleeting witchingly through the type and into the margins. 
The philosophy ef the verse is old and a trifle cynical, like 
so much folk-song. For example— 

Why should’st thou wonder that the stubborn world 

Should not be ordered as thou would’st have it, 

When thy weak will hath not sufficient strength 

To tame thy body ? 

This, indeed, is a very charming book, beautiful to see and 
to touch alike, and Messrs. Sampson Low and Co. are to be 
congratulated on importing it. 


Mr. Elkin Mathews has gained considerable renown for 
his ‘Shilling Garland” series. Lis latest author, Mr. 
Newbolt, though in a style entirely different from those 
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who have preceded him, maintains the tradition of 
the series to a great extent in his ‘* Admirals All.” 
\t first sight, one is inclined to suppose him a second 
Kipling, and one Kipling is enough. Lut his sea-pieces 
have u zest and run unborrowed from the better-known 
writer. The lust verse of ‘‘ Drake’s Drum”’ is quite as 
good as anything Mr. Kipling has done in the same style 


Drake, he’s in his hammock till the great Armada’s come 
Captain, art tha sleepin’ there below + 
Slung atween the round shot, listenin’ for the drum, 


An’ dreamin’ arl the time o’ Plymouth Hoc 


Call him on the deep sea, call him up the Sound, 
Call him when ye sail to meet the foe ; 
Where the old trad plyin’, an’ the old flag flyin’, 
Phey shall find him ware an’ wakin’, as they found him 
] 1 avo 


It may be a question whether we have not been somewhat 
saturated by ballad-makers of late, for the really good 
ballad is a most rare production, but any of our readers 
who wish to feel something of the real sting and thrill of 
the sea may be recommended to try Mr. Newbolt’s 
shilling’s-worth. . 


The word “ primer” as applied in any sense to the work 
of a poet is not altogether to be demed. Wordsworth 
himself, however, would probably not have disliked it, but 
would even have welcomed *‘ A Primer on Wordsworth,” 
written by Mr. Magnus. However that may ic, apart 
from the somewhat unfortunate title, we have read it with 
the greatest interest. In his essay at the end of the book, 
the author calls attention to Wordsworth as a teacher, a 
poet, a priest. It is of little use for critics to say that a 
poet shall be judged as a poet merely, and not by his 
influence, his teaching, or his faith. Wordsworth himself 
said, ‘* I desire to be a teacher, or nothing.” Those, then, 
who would quarrel with Mr, Magnus for laying too great 
a stress on the teaching or faith of Wordsworth, must 
extend their quarrel to the poet himself. The fact is, that 
the author in this “ primer” is taking a most justifiable 
course. There are probably few who can appreciate 
Wordsworth at his very highest as*a poet. It needs an 
exquisite ear and an intense perception at least to really 
enjoy the lines quoted by Mr. Magnus for instance— 


His daily teachers had been woods and rills, 
The silence that is in the starry sky, 
The sleep that is among the quiet hills. 


It may safely be asserted that fewer readers can follow 
Wordsworth into his ‘* holy of holies” than could follow 
any other poet. This fact must be accepted. At the same 
time, there is a vast amount in Wordsworth of a building 
and sustaining nature even to those who cannot appreciate 
the intensity of beauty which is his. This side of Words- 
worth, the invigorating and strengthening influence, apart 
from his magic verse, Mr. Magnus does well to bring out. 
It must not be supposed, however, that the author of this 
book is in any sense didactic or pretentious. Tor the music 
and enchantment of Wordsworth’s verse he has apprecia- 
tion to the full, and the passages quoted are invariably 
characteristic, but we also think that it is not labour thrown 
away to bring home to the average mind, as Mr. Magnus 
does, the great fact that this poet 


Laid us as we lay at birth 
On the cool flowery lap of carth. 


To those who wish to know something of the daily 
life of the same great poet, and of the circle of friends 
who surrounded him, the ‘‘ Journals of Dorothy Words- 
worth” will be excellent reading. So fastidious a critic 
as Rogers says I do indeed regret that Wordsworth has 
printed only fragments of his sister's journal; it is most 
excellent, and ought to have been published entire.” Nor 
shall we agree with Dorothy Wordsworth’s description of 
the journal as being * nothing but notes, unintelligible to 
anyone but myself.” To those who think Wordsworth’s 
poem ‘ Resolution and Independence ” one of his best, if 
not quite his best, the following extract will be interesting : 
‘*N.B.—When William and I returned from accompanying 
Jones, we met an old man almost double. . . . His trade 
was to gather leeches, but now leeches were scarce, and he 
had not strength for it. . . . Leeches were formerly 2s. 6d. 
per 100; they are now 30s.’ From this to 


Mighty poets in their misery dead 


isalong call. The following sentence is also delightful : 
‘* After dinner I worked bread; then came and mended 
stockings beside William ; he fell asleep.” But the journals 
are filled with vivid and accurate pictures of scenery and 
character, showing that the authoress had something of the 
poet’s eye if she lacked his gift of expression. 


At the present moment there may be those who will 
hardly agree with the following description of the effects of 
the Civil War on America: ‘‘ Petulance and nervous dread 
of foreign criticism gave place to the calm confidence of 
strength, and with the applause of the world came com- 
parative indifference to the world’s approval.” However 
this may be, undoubtedly the struggle brought to light 
several really great figures, and none perhaps more memor- 
able than Grant. He is an instance of a man gifted with 
qualities not usually associated with the successful soldier, 
and yet achieving military success. Possibly, in a manner, 
he may be compared with Washington in this respect. 
Magnanimity and unselfishness, an entire lack of personal 
ambition, are not usually the attributes of great com- 
manders. Or take this singularly fine and prophetic 
utterance in his inaugural address in 1873: “I do 
not share in the apprehension held by many as to 
the danger of Governments becoming weakened and 
destroyed by reason of their extension of territory... . 
Rather do I believe that our Great Maker is preparing the 
world, in His own good time, to become one nation, speak- 
ing one language, and when armies and navies will be no 
longer required.” That such a man should stand, in the 
words of General Sherman, ‘‘as the typical hero of the 
great Civil War of America,” is one of the most extra- 
ordinary facts in history. 


A LITERARY LETTER. 
The interesting and well-informed article on Lord Tenny son 
in the current issue of the Quarter/y Review was written by 
Dr. Dabbs, the physician who attended Lord Tennyson in 
his last illness. 


The article in the 7'imes dealing with the question of 
booksellers’ discount, which has excited much attention, 
is believed to have been written by Sir Walter Besant. 
That article declared emphatically against the scheme of the 
publishers and booksellers for a prevention of the now 
popular discount of threepence in the shilling. It would 
seem, if written by Sir Walter Besant, to foreshadow the 
view which will be taken by the Society of Authors. The 
authors naturally realise that any attempt to increase the 
price of books will lessen sales. 


Twelve thousand copies have already been sold of Mr. 
Richard Le Gallienne’s little book, ** 1f 1 Were God,” which 
Mr. Bowden has published, and there is an Ainerican edition 
us well. 


I regret to see that Mr. Arthur Waugh has resigned 
his position as writer of the London letter in the New York 
Critic. Mr. Waugh has written this literary letter for 
more than four years, and in it he has always displayed 
a kindly and generous attitude towards brother - writers. 
I imagine that his position as literary adviser to Messrs, 
Kegan Paul and Co.—a position in which it is obvious from 
a glance at that firm’s list that he has been a great success— 
will have distracted Mr. Waugh frum journalism, although 
I hope it will not prevent him from writing more articles as 
excellent as one he contributed some time ago to the New 
Review on ** Reticence in Literature.” Mr. Waugh’s inter- 
esting biography of Lord Tennyson filled an important gap 
prior to the publication of the authorised biography. 


Messrs. Dent and Co. will shortly remove their 
premises to the house which, until quite recently, was 
occupied by Messrs. Macmillan, in Bedford Street, Strand. 
Messrs. Dent have done such splendid work in publishing 
classic writers that it would have been hard to find any 
one more fitting to carry on the traditions which must 
always be associated with the Macmillans’ old building in 
Bedford Street, a house which in its day has been visited 
by all the famous men in literature. 


Authors are surely somewhat ill-advised to inscribe 
their names in books which they present to friends. ‘There 
is always something pathetic in the after years when the 
library of ‘‘a gentleman deceased” comes to be disposed 
of. Of course, if a man is asked for an inscription he can 
scarcely withhold it; but, as I say, it is pathetic in any 
case when years have flown. Ilere, for example, in the 
catalogue of A. Maurice and Co., of Bedford Street, Covent 
Garden, is a copy of Matthew Arnold’s * Literature and 
Dogma,” with an inscription as follows: ‘‘To Charles 
Myhill, in remembrance of his helpful and amiable com- 
panionship of seyeral years. J‘rom Matthew Arnold. 
April 1886.” 


The many friends of Mr. Richard Ashe King will be 
glad to congratulate him on his approaching marriage to 
Miss Jacob, the daughter of General Jacob, of Tavistock. 
Mr. King is well known as the author of ‘ Love the 
Debt,” ‘*The Wearing of the Green,” and other novels. 
Ile is also the talented literary critic of 7ruvth, where he 
writes under the signature of ‘*‘ Desmond O’Brien.” 


The Literary World calls in question the statement that 
Mr. J. M. Barrie was ‘' discovered” by the St. James's 
Gazette. Mr. Barrie, at any rate, makes no secret of that 
being the ease. He had written earlier in a Scottish paper, 
it is true, but the first editor to give him the encourage- 
ment which makes a writer feel that he has possibilities 
and a future was Mr. I'rederick Greenwood, and Mr. Barrie 
has given a sufficient recognition of that in dedicating one 
of his books to the distinguished editor. 


I was quite disappointed at not seeing Mr. Greenwood 
and Dr. Robertson Nicoll—the two men who helped Mr. 
Barrie so largely at the beginning of his career—-at the 
first-night performance of **'The Little Minister” at the 
Haymarket Theatre. The stalls of the house on a first 
night, however, are not at the disposal of the dramatic 
author, however eminent; they are entirely arranged 
for by the manager. But Mr. Frederick Harrison, the 
manager of the Haymarket, has so much tact and so 
much interest in literature that I am sure he would 
have been very glad to send them seats had he quite 
realised the influence of Mr. Frederick Greenwood— 
perhaps the most eminent of living journalists—in affect- 
ing Mr. Barrie’s career, and of Dr. Nicoll—scarcely less 
eminent—in persuading Mr. Barrie to the publication of 
those carly sketches in the St. James's, and thus setting 
him on the high road to fame. 


I do not in the least believe that writers are so self- 
contained that their work must always be given to the 
world, whether they will or not. I am all but sure that 
George Eliot would never have written a novel but for the 
encouragement of Mr. G. H. Lewes, and it is even more 
probable that so sensitive and retiring a man as Mr. Barne 
would never have given us that row of beautiful books, of 
which we are all so proud to-day, had it not been for the 
early encouragement of Mr. Greenwood and Dr. Nicoll. 


There is no truth whatever in a recent rumour which 
has been put into print to the effect that Mr. Massingham 
is about to resign the editorship of the Daily Chronicle. 
Mr. Massingham, whose relations with the proprietors of 
his great journal have been those of the most uninterrupted 
friendliness ever since his association with them, so far 
from any thoughts of retirement, is bristling with ideas for 
the further improvement of the world—as becomes an 
enthusiastic democrat. Mr. Massingham, by the way, has 
recently had some pleasant chats with Mr. Swinburne. 
One is glad to know that the distinguished poet continues in 
the best of health. Mr. Swinburne is an eager reader of 
the daily newspapers. C. K. 8, 
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SADDA, IN THE KURRAM VALLEY: SCENE OF THE DISASTER TO THE KURRAM BRIGADE ON NOVEMBER 7, WHEN AN OFFICER AND THIRTY-FIVE MEN 
OF THE KAPURTHALA INFANTRY WERE CUT OFF AND KILLED. 


From a Sketch by Major G. A. Keef, Royal Scots Fus'liers. 














PART OF THE SAMANA RANGE SHOWING THE HEIGHTS WHICH WERE STORMED ON OCTOBER 18 AND 28, VIEWED FROM GENERAL SYMONS’ CAMP AT SHINOWRIE. 


From a Sketch by Lieutenant-Colonel H. H. Hart, Commanding Royal Engineers, Ist Division Tirah Field Foree. 
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THE FIGHT AT CHAGRU KOTAL, FROM THE CAMP AT SHINOWRIE. 


Pisa detained bare 


From a Sketch by Surgeon-Major H. Hathaway, Tirah Field Force. 
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SCENES ON THE ROUTE FROM VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA, TO SKAGWAY AND DYEA, VIA JUNEAU. 


From Photographs by Mr. E. A. Green, Victoria, 
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ANECDOTAL EUROPE 


ny THt AUTHOR O} AN ENGLISHMAN IN PARIS 
Af months ago, in an article written for an Australian 
nf porary on the Humours of the Jue llo | told the 


tory f i lion-tamer who, when he had taken a little more 
for him, preferred to spend the night 
ions cage to facing the curtain lectures of his 
ind how the latter, finding him there one 
ry called him a coward, Odd to relate, on the very 
I received the contribution in print I read the news of 
death of Jean Baptiste Pezon, the lion - tamer 
juestion, whom I happened to know in years gone by when 
his son Adrien had not altogether superseded him. 1] 
inder the impression that during his very protracted caree1 


was good 


ewish wife 


itt 


ui 


Papa Pezon—as he was called to distinguish him from the 
uid son, and also from his nephew and son-in-law in one, 
\ name is KEdmond—never received so much as a 
scratch. The accident some five or six years since, when 





bear playfully hugged one of the Pezous and broke him 
ipl of ribs happened either to Edmond or Adrien. 


Altho both these 
pupils, their methods of 
control and of making them 
differed essentially from his. 


were practically Pezon’s 
keeping their under 
go through their performances 

I have only known one other 

and both his system and that 
theatrical than 
at 


Papa 


aninals 


igh 


lion-tamer—namely, Lucas 
of the younger Pezons seemed to me more 
that of the old man who has just gone to his last rest. 
like all the others, Papa Pezon carried a whip. 
remember, however, having ever seen him use it. 
A whip,” he said one day to me at Neuilly, ‘is for 
the gallery; it’s of no earthly use should the animals go 
for you. Nay, more, the constant use of the whip is, I feel, 
certainly remembered by them at such moments, and 
instead of inspiring them with fear, it inspires them with 
resentment; for you take my word for it, animals, and 
especially those of a higher order, have memories.” 


ourse 
hot 


Of course, Tam unable to say whether Jean Baptiste 
Pezon's theory was correct, but it curiously coincides with 
the opinions expressed by Mr, A, Smith in an article in the 
current number of the Land Magazine. Mr. Smith main- 
tains that not only do the higher members of the brute 
creation reason, but that all living organisms have, in 
uldition to their natural instincts, a greater or lesser amount 
of reasoning power which they bring into use as occasion 
requires. 1 am inclined to think that Papa Pezon and 
Mr. Smith are right. Some years ago Bidel, Pezon’s most 
famous competitor, was so badly mauled by his lion Sultan 
that for many weeks he was hovering between life and 
death, The moment he was sufficiently recovered, Bidel 
insisted on facing Sultan once more, for he felt that his 
reputation as a tamer was at stake. But Sultan appeared 
to have entertained a similar opinion with regard to his 
reputation, and was prepared to contest Bidel’s superiority. 
tidel instinctively became aware of this as soon as he 
entered the cage, and the greater strain required of him 
induced facial paralysis. He was unable *‘ to fix” Sultan 
as he had hitherto done, and Sultan, unquestionably, was 
cognisant of the failure of that power. Lidel wisely retired. 





A great many of Jean Baptiste Pezon’s animals had 
been bred in captivity, and had virtually grown old amidst 
his cubs and whelps. le never denied that this gave hin 
an enormous advantage over others, who now and again 
had to face brutes which they had never seen before. 

sesides,”’ he said on one occasion, ‘‘ I began as a boy, 
and in the open, with only one adversary to deal with. In 
a cage you often have tw. or three. My first exploit was 
with ashe-wolf, which I killed, and then I took her eub, of 
which | made a companion. I taught it tricks, as you 
might teach a kitten or a pup.” 


The performance with the wolf-cub led to fortune, for 
Jean Baptiste Pezon died a very wealthy man, and his son 
Adrien is at present a candidate for parliamentary honours. 
How Rochefort must chuckle at this candidature ; he who 
on two separate occasions used the simile of the lon- 
tamer against his adversaries! On the first, if | remember 
rightly, it was to warn Napoleon III. not to make too sure 
of the constant submission of the Chamber; on the second, 
it was to warn Thiers to the like effect. ‘* Yes,” 
he wrote, ‘‘the tamer enters the cage whenever he likes. 
Not only do the animals not attempt to bite him, but they 
lick his hands and feet with all the outward signs of the 
most patent submission. Now and again, without the 
smallest cause, and simply to show the spectators the 
extent of his authority, the tamer stirs his menagerie with 
a white-hot iron, and the brutes submit without so much 
as wincing. He makes them perform all sorts of tricks, 
walks over them, defies them, uses them as a couch or as a 
carpet, and to such an extent that, finding himself feared 
by his animals, he deludes himself into the belief that they 
love him. Suddenly, one day when he least expects it, in 
the midst of what is apparently one of the most unemotional 
performances, the tamer feels the strength of the lion’s 
claws; there is a gash, which is soon followed by a hundred 
others. The lion, which has suffered every indignity at 
the tamer’s hands in silence, flings himself upon him who 
has hitherto believed that he was his master, and wrings 
him between his paws just as if he (the supposed master) 
was simply a bit of moist linen. There is a rush, anda 
confused mass of gasping, quivering flesh is carried away ; 
that is all that remains of the tamer. Then the idiotic 
crowd, which had come in search of excitement, no longer 
thinks of saying, as it did when it came in, ‘ The lions are 
no 4 they ought to have been provided with little 
wheels.’”’ 


I fancy there is nothing to add to this description of 
the lion-tamer's general end, which was practically verified 
in both cases, unless it be the lines of La Fontaine. 
It is the lion who speaks as he passes a picture repre- 

senting one of his immense fellows struck down by one 
b man. There, also, stands an admiring crowd. ‘The 
f artisan,” says the king of the forest, ‘‘ has deceived 
you. Of course he had the right to disguise the truth. 
If my brothers could paint we should be represented as 
having the best of it.” As it is, the lion frequently has 
the last word. 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS 


WILSON. 


BY DR, ANDREW 
When one contemplates a sole, flounder, turbot, brill, or 
halibut, lying on a fishmonger’s slab, one readily agrees 
with the epithet ‘ flat-fishes,” which has been applied to 
the members of this group of the finny class. ‘Their bodies 
are certainly flat, in a very obvious sense, and their shape 
and form are characteristic enough to enable them to be 
readily recognised, If an ordinary observer be asked with 
what surfaces in an ordinary fish (say a cod or salmon) the 
flat aspects of the sole or flounder correspond, the usual 
reply bears that the dark surface of the flat-fish is its back, 
and the white aspect on whicli it lies is the belly of the fish. 
This idea is further fostered and encouraged by the fact 
that both eyes are situated on the so-called darker surface 
or ** back.”” ‘The sole and its neighbours are, therefore, in 
popular ideas, credited with being fishes which have their 
two sides practically reduced to a mere line, and the back 
and belly broadened out in a manner we are unaccustomed to 
see in other fishes. The skates and rays, I may add, are 
truly ‘* flat-fishes”’ in the sense that it is the back and belly 
which are broadened. ‘These fishes really rest on the latter 
surface; but it may be added that a great part of the 
apparent breadth of a skate is due to the enormous develop- 
ment, not of the body really, but of the pectoral or 
breast) fins. These fins are very large and form part of 
the body, so to speak, being united closely to the trunk, 
and imparting to it a decided breadth. 


When we look at our sole or flounder a little more 
narrowly, however, we begin to perceive that the popular 
ideas of the flat surface of the fish will bear reconsideration. 
In the first place, we notice that in front of the so-called 
back or upper and dark surface of the fish, we find a certain 
fin which corresponds with a lke fin on the white and under 
surface. Now no fin of this paired nature is developed on 
the back of a fish, and it is evident the two fins to which I 
refer are the breast fins which every fish bears on its sides. A 
fvrther proof that what we mistake for the back and belly 
of the sole or flounder are really its two sides, on one of 
which it habitually rests, is found in the presence of the 
true back fin running along one margin or edge of the body, 
while the anal fin or belly fin fringes the opposite edge. 
Then, finally, when we look at the tail-fin, we confirm our 
views that the fish really lies on one of its sides, and not 
on the lower or belly surface. The tail of a fish has its 


flat sides corresponding with the sides of the body. It is 
only in whales that the tail is set across the body, 
The tail of the sole or flounder has its sides on the 


same plane as those surfaces which in the fish we call 
upper and lower, so that no further doubt can exist that 
all the typical ‘ flat-fishes”’ repose on one side, which is 
light coloured, and present the other and darker side as 
their upper surface. This latter side is coloured to suit 
their surroundings, and any person who has ever tried to 
spear flounders will have experienced the difficulty attend- 
ing the detection of the fishes as they repose on the sand 
so closely does the tint of the upper side agree with the 
colour of their sandy environment. 


There remains, however, one point in connection with 
the flat- fishes which might, and does, appear somewhat 
paradoxical in the face of the foregoing statement con- 
cerning the flat surfaces of the fishes. The two eyes are 
found on the upper side of the fish. Is it usual, it may be 
asked, for any animal to have both eyes on one side of its 
body ? I reply, assuredly not; and it is this curious dis- 
position of the eyes in these fishes which constitutes almost 
the most singular fact in their history, and a clear proof of 
that process of adaptation to a special line of life which is 
the essence of evolution itself. ‘To begin with, there are 
sundry flat-fishes which swim as do ordinary fishes, back 
upwards, and with their flat sides where they ought to be. 
Indeed, all flat-fishes start life in this way. But while a 
few keep straight (in a physical sense), the vast majority 
soon show a departure from the ways of ordinary fish- 
existence. The young sole or flounder, for instance, soon 
after it has been hatched and made its bow to the assembled 
universe, begins to exhibit a decided tendency to lopsided- 
Like a crank vessel (which it really is) it topples 
over. Its depth far exceeds its beam, and so it begins to 
rest on one side. ‘This resting surface will be that 
which, in the future of the fish, will become the lighter 
under-side. 


ness, 


A crudity, however, ensues. It is born with its eyes 
where eyes should be—one on each side of its head. When 
it rests on one side, what is to become of the organ of 
sight which, pressing against the sand, is decidedly in the 
position of having a good deal of dust thrown ito it ? 
The quick wit of Dame Nature, a personage rich in the 
feminine art of devising expedients, comes to the rescue 
of the sand-logged eye. We now begin to note a marvel- 
lous transposition of this under-placed organ of sight. We 
see it slowly begin to look round the corner of the fish’s 
head, so to speak. It travels right round to the upper 
side. The bones of the head are regularly twisted in the 
process, so that both eyes in due season come to be set on the 
side which is to be presented to the light. This deforming 
process comes to result in an apparent uniformity, beneath 
which, however, there is skull- distortion represented of a 
very definite type. 


Now this little episode in flat-fish life is, I say, a proof 
of evolution and adjustment such as gives the coup de grace 
to nonsense of the kind which alleges that all things remain 
as they were created. And the very fact that some flut- 
fishes remain as they were hatched, proves the evolutionist’s 
contention to be true. Yet another curious fact has been 
placed on record by a Japanese observer, Mr. Nishikawa, 
regarding the passage of the flat-fish eye. He describes a 
case in which, owing to the presence of the back fin well to 
the front, the eye cannot be twisted round as in ordinary 
cases. Therefore Madre Natura actually creates a small 
hole for the purpose, and the right eye of the Japanese fish 
passes through the hole to reach the left and upper side. 
Truly, I repeat, life is rich in expedients, shifts, and 
dodges to effect its appointed ends, and the chief of these 
ends is the encouragement of the ‘ variations’’ which 
enable the living being to adupt itself to new ways of life. 
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LADIES’ PAGE. 


DRESS 


While it is ndoubtedly for the mode-makers to lay 
down our sumptuary laws, it is for the wearers, on the other 
hanl, to tak ip or pass by their creations, and so the 
to-be or not-to-be of forthcoming fashion matters is alw tvs 
an uncertain quantity at the start of a season. Fancy, 
proverbially fickle, becomes acutely so in the feminine 
gender, and it is mere foolishness to attempt an investi- 
gation of its reasons. \s a case in point, two autocrat 
commandments have already come to naught this season 

one being that we were to discard the graceful bell-shaped 





AN EVENING CLOAK, 


skirt for a limp and straightly falling substitute, and 
another that the three-quarter jacket would oust all other 
outside garments from fashion and favour. Yet neither 
thing has happened. Doucet and a few other men of Paris 
light and leading introduced the flat skirt, which, guiltless 
of horse-hair, was to fall in clinging folds about our feet; 
but it never really caught on, and the rebound has, more- 
over, come with such a rush that the newest gowns, par- 
ticularly such as figure in evening hours, are outspread 
and stiffened to the last extent, while even silk petticoats 
are as rampant to the knee as buckram and horse-hair can 
make them. ‘The three-quarter jacket has not had even 
what those omniscient gentlemen, the dramatic critics, call 
a succés d'estime, seeing that it only appears, so far, amongst 
the very prosperously pursed who can afford to affect every 
fashion as it flies, and to whom one coat more or less 
in a wardrobe makes little difference. As a popular 
garment, however, the three-quarter jacket is not yet, 
though I make no doubt that when, having thoroughly 
exploited and exhausted the Moujik of our present 
craze, we look out for fresh opportunities of expen- 
diture, the graceful outlines of the three - quarter 
coat will gain its deserved, if deferred, measure of appro- 
bation. Here, for instance, is an excellent illustration 
of the style, rendered in cloth of the real Robin Hood 
green, which some again realise as bottle-green, and which 
is, in sober earnest, rather a full shade of emerald, always 
one of the best backgrounds for profuse ornamentation or 
embroidery. In the present instance wide and narrow 
braid make excellent cause in the design of bodice and 
sleeves, and the ever-useful astrachan comes in as an 
appropriate and becoming border for sleeves, collar, and 
front. The inevitable jaunty toque of this season’s adoption 
is here in green velvet, with sequin-embroidered crown and 
two nodding side feathers of black. ‘The sweet reasonable- 
ness of the warm and cosy cape still prevails with some who 
appreciate these adjectives at their true value in preference 
to the extremest cry of fashion. It is mainly in furs of 
several sorts that the cape appears, however; as, for example, 
in seal with collar revers of chinchilla, or in the latter soft 
grey skin with wide collar and lapels of sable. Viewed from 
this costly standpoint, the cape becomes a possession to 
pray for. And one sent over by a great Paris furrier to a 
friend this week is in the still more uncommon combination 
of caracul and chinchilla, a short flounce and collar of the 
latter overlaying an under-cape made short and full of the 
caracul, which is, by the way, lined throughout with white 
velvet, a material which, for some unexplained reason, is 
now making a vigorous bid for fashionable favour. 


White velvet always seems to me an anomaly somehow, 
never quite impressing one as being either white or velvety; 
yet [ am bound to admit that in the form of an elaborately 
gold-embroidered dinner-dress, with narrow borderings of 
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dark Russian sable, it took a very regal air at Viola’s some 
days since. Evening cloaks are less affected by the various 
vagaries of fashion than other garments this season, for 
which respite one may be grateful, as the long flowing 
lines, with high collar and lace-decked shoulders, make 
up an altogether that it would be difficult to improve upon. 
In the way of trimming only do they vary, and this 
representation of the latest ‘‘ model,’’ made in a very thick 
rich satin of pale buff-colour, takes an immensely enhanced 
effect from its yoke and high collar of bejewelled embroi- 
dery, in which pink coral, paste, steel, and jet lie down 
most effectively together. An ermine border, over three 
pink-lined shoulder-flounces, which are again flanked by 
daintily draped ivory Chantilly, complete its portentous 
charms. A glimpse of sequin-embroidered black satin 
gown showing underneath makes admirable harmony with 
this pink-brocade lined poem in cloaks, and there really 
seems reasonable cause for regret that it should be taken 
off on arrival. Portrait-painters who go in for great effects 
are advisedly fond of the opera- cloak, as it used to be 
called. They understand its pictorial values. 


Regarding this thusness of white velvet aforesaid, I am 
again constrained to remember its possibilities in having met 
it, of all places, ona Princess robe ot blatk Amazon cloth, built 
bya West-End artist foran exceedingly slim and well-known 
personage, who is also a widow, and now undergoing her 
second six months of mourning with as many abbreviations 
as are possible and presentable to her desolated condition. 
The high lights to this gown in question were supplied 
by a well-arranged broad vandyke in the apron, which, I 
should have before remarked, was plenteously embroidered 
with jet and silver paillettes of quite small size. This 
échappée of white velvet, if it may be so called, was thickly 
covered with arabesques in silver cord. Very narrow bands 
of astrachan edged the white wedge, which had smaller 
ones to correspond at vest and sleeves. A Moujik coat of 
caracul with white velvet revers, also embroidered to match, 
is to be worn over this smart second mourning in the street. 


Buckles have transferred themselves for the moment 
from the front to the back of the waistband. Here they 
are mostly of cut steel, and of the elongated square shape, 
if the Ilibernicism may be permitted. Indeed, between 
our gold and jewelled belts, our heart - shaped lockets, 
our neck or muff or lorgnette chains, as the case may be, 
also strung with pearls and precious things, it cannot be said 
that the days of jewellery are over; while, apropos also of 
pearls, a gem-setter of note confided recently that pear- 
shaped gems of that ilk, which for so many years were a 
hopeless drug in the market, are now once more in much 
demand owing to the recently revived custom among smart 
women of wearing ear-rings. It is said that the Duchess of 
York is responsible for this emphatically becoming fashion, 
which has been practically ‘‘ out” since the ’fifties. 


In the matter of sleeves, like Roman politics, there is no 
medium at the moment, and evening gowns are either 
decorated with quite long sleeves of gauze, chiffon, lisse, or 
else the minutest pufflet or bow just covering the shoulder. 
l‘or winter wear the long style is unquestionably best, as it 
is just now considered the smartest as well. Flower- 
trimmed frocks for young girls are also much in evidence 
at evening parties, and with a little Paris gown of white 
taffetas under double skirts of pink and white mousseline, 
the prettiest possible short sleeves were composed of 
three bouillonnés, divided in the centre, bow-fashion, by 
gardenias, which also formed a cluster at the left side of 
the corsage. SYBIL. 


NOTES. 

It is interesting to observe that the Queen, netwithstanding 
her advanced age, keeps up the wise custom that she 
inaugurated at the very beginning of her reign, of seeing 
and receiving first-hand information from as many as 
possible of the personages directly engaged in affairs. 
The most important question in ‘‘ high politics ” to-day is, 
beyond doubt, the possession of Africa. Every European 
country, down to the smallest, is engaged in the scramble, 
and yet it is not the interests of the people of to-day that 
are really concerned, but those of the generations of 
to-morrow or the day after—that morrow that so soon 
arrives, as we are reminded by the fact that there are only 
six known survivors of those present at the first Lord 
Mayor's bunquet which the Queen attended, sixty years 
ago. To the truly statesmanlike mind, however, there is 
a greater charm in considering the interests “of the 
inillions in our room,” and in handing on intact to those 
who shall succeed us the power and place of the nation, 
than in more immediately practical problems of diplomacy ; 
and such a mind the Queen possesses. She has com- 
manded visits to herself by the British Ambassador at 
Paris, who has recently settled the terms of a conference 
on the position of England and France in West Africa; and 
of Earl Grey, who has just returned from an official 
position in South Africa, in order that she may study at 
first hand with these two gentlemen the difficult questions 
that have to be decided, 


The Royal Family are very fond of using pet or house- 
hold names. Perhaps it has been to some extent rendered 
a necessity by the number of Victorias and Alberts that 
the family has included of late years. ‘The inscription on 
the wreath sent by the Duchess of York on her children’s 
behalf to her mother’s funeral shows that the little Prince 
Edward of York is known to his family circle by the last 
of his string of names—David—the full complement being 
Edward Albert Christian George Andrew Patrick David. 


There is little probability in the story that the Empress 
I'rederick either intends to marry or has actually married 
her Chamberlain. But the action would not be without its 
precedent. Craven Street, Strand, is the last relic of the 
romance of the elder years of one of the most charming and 
most unfortunate of the Stuarts, Elizabeth Queen of Bohemia, 
sister of CharlesI, Lord Craven was the grandson of # po _r 
Yorkshire weaver lad, who came to London penniless, 
winning his bread on the journey by helping to drive a 
train of packhorses. The man in charge of the train 
recommended the boy to a draper in London, to whom 
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some of the goods were consigned, and entering this service 
the Yorkshire lad gradually succeeded in business, and left 
a son who was Lord Mayor, who in his turn had a son to 
whom great wealth descended, and who became a soldier, 
and was presently ennobled. Lord Craven was devoted 
to the cause of the Stuarts, helping both Elizabeth's 
husband and her brother to fight for their respective 
thrones; and at last, in the peace that succeeded the 
Restoration, Lord Craven (created an Earl by Charles IT. 
bought a fine house in London, fitted it up with regal 
magnificence, and installed the Queen of Bohemia 
as its mistress. She had the true charm of the 
Stuarts. A writer of the day says that during the 
wars for the reinstatement of her husband, ‘half 
the army was in love with her.” Of these adorers 
lord Crayen was one, and it is supposed that she was 
married to him shortly after her husband’s death. At one 
time, Lord Craven gave the then homeless and miserably 
poor ¢ harles the Second the large sum of fifty thousand 
pounds; the inference is that this was the price of the 
exiled King’s consent, as the head of his family, to the 
marriage of his aunt with her valiint and devoted lover, 
the grandson of the Yorkshire weaver. When Elizabeth, 
Queen of Bohemia, took up her abode with her constant 
friend, she was already sixty-five years old, and she was 
not widowed till she was over fifty, while Lord Craven was 
twelve years her junior. Their marriage was never publicly 
acknowledged, but was universally understood to exist in 
their own day. Lord Craven began to build a magnificent 
castle in Berkshire for his Queen, but alas! Elizabeth 
only lived about a year after she took up her residence 
with him in London, and on her death the building of the 
castle was stopped and the project abandoned. 


Twenty pages of the report of the Inspectors of Factories 
are allotted to the women inspectors’ work. It is interest- 
ing to observe how much notice they all take of the case of 
the children in the mills, who are still allowed to work in 
this country at an earlier age than in any other nation— 
surely a disgrace to wealthy England! The great heat in 
which many of the children are employed, the inadequacy 
of the provisions for medical inspection before work is 
allowed to begin (not by the doctors’ wish, but to their great 
regret), and the fact that errand and message boys and 
girls have been inadvertently left out from the benefits of 
all Factory Acts, are points on which the lady inspectors 
dwell. 


I can speak a good word for ‘‘ Maggi’s soups and 
consommé’”’ with assurance and decision, as they have not 
merely come to me in a sample, but have been in constant 
use in my own household for the last two years. They are 
simply invaluable. ‘They are compressed in some extra- 
ordinary manner in small packets, each of which will make 
a pint of soup by the addition of water alone and a brief 
boiling. It stands to reason that they are the better 
(except for vegetarians—for the soups are purely vegetable) 
for being made with stock; moreover, milk can be used for 
stock for several of them with advantage ; and the addition 





A GRACEFUL JACKET. 


of a packet of the ‘‘consommé”’ to one of the other 
kinds is an excellent plan—the consommé by itself 
making an excellent clear or gravy soup, while the Maggi 
packets make thick soups. There ure many varieties, and 
it is like magic to taste the various flavours and see the 
quantities of materials—sago, rice, julienne vegetables, 
and so on—that come in the saucepan from any one small 
packet. The-onion, the potato (or parmentiére) and the 
range of pea preparations, especially the bonne femme, are 
particular favourites of mine, but a mixed sample package 
should be obtained and tested. ‘The sample boxes ure to 
be had by post from Cosenza and Co., Wien Street, 
where also the soups may be tasted by callers. Most 
grocers supply the soups, too. F. F.-M. 
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PHILLIPSS 


er Majesty's Potters & 
Glass (Manufacturers, 


Finest French Fireproof 
Brown Glaze 


COFFEE-POTS, Mounted Lip. 


(Right or Left Hand.) 


Finest French Fireproof 
Brown Glaze 


COFFEE-POTS AND FILTERS. 

















Having traded for the last 137 years at 175, 177, 179, Oxford St., W., 


























sv ia |i": 3} REMOVED to their NEW PREMISES, ‘" *'" 
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MOUNT ST., GROSVENOR SQUARE, 


with a larger and finer STOCK OF CHINA AND GLASS than 

















































that of any two houses combined. Be 
I NEW DEPARTMENT OF KITCHEN WARES 4 Inches .. 6 7 | 6) Inches... 6 11 
8 . s, d, 1 =) = 
4 Inches 1 1 | 6 Inches 23 OF a : al i s 
4 Cet 26 5 ) 8} | 7 1 1 
: to jz. 92 FINEST QUALITY, at © PER CENT, UNDER STORE PRICES, = « 0109 20 
MILK BOILERS ON THEIR TERMS—CASH, 
: The Prices shown are Store Prices. We give 5 per cent. off these. OVAL COVERED PIE DISHES. 
WEDDING PRESENTS. 
DINNER SETS. GLASS SETS. TOILET SETS. 
BREAKFAST SETS. LUNCHEON SETS. DESSERT SETS. 
i TEA SETS. s. al 8 4 
e dey oe : , . 7, Inches .. 110 | 95 Inches $ 9 
Pint i$ | 2 Pints. s 4 Samples of Services sent on Approval, Carriage Paid. ‘ 7 oe ees 46 
ae 20/8 ,, 4 ¢ Pee a Oe 5 6 
1 ,, 2415 4 TABLE DECORATIONS: A SPECIALITY. 9 .8 2 - 
The Leading Authorities | \ 
ON THE pat 
4 , 4 ‘ 
Correct Periods of Ladies’ Mourning. | ners : 
7 : ' | tones be Gertiss hors gic le ; 
A Widow’s Queen,” Jan. 11, 1896. “ Lady’s Pictorial,” June 5, 1897. Bas eae 31h: hes iit CELLED se Soe 
Mourning Remainspracticallyunalteredforayear For the first year the dress is entirely | = M 2/. ee 3/¢ exes ‘ (TZ md 
’ and a day, and then she cvn give up covered with Crape; for the next nine ee JAAS : "ey : ‘Be | 
Crape, but as a rule women wear it months it is trimmed with Crape, the sty 
six months longer. amount gradually diminishing. ; 
A Daughter Queen,” Feb. 22, 1896. “Gentlewoman,” March 28, 1896. 
wears Deep Crape for first 3 months. Crape for a year, then Black for three 
ssened Crape for next 3 months, and Half Mourning for 
Full Black for... » « oe three months. 
Half Mourning for » 3 
A Sister * Lady’s Pictorial,” June 5, 1897. “Queen,” Dec, 28, 1895. 
wears Crape for 3 mont! s. Crape for . 8 months, 
Plain Black for ... 2 a Mourning for 3 » 
Half Mourning for 1 month. % 


















A Mother 


wears 


A Niece 


wears 


A Grand- 
daughter 


wears 


A Cousin 


wears 


6 


“ Queen,” Aug. 24, 1895. 
Deep Crape for ... ... . 


Slightly lessfor ... ... ... 6 
0 ee 9” 
12 


“Madame,” April 18, 1896. 


Black for . ee ne 
Half Mourning for 


1 month. 


3 


“ Lady’s Pictorial,” Oct. 19, 1895. 


Crape for 
Black without Crape 


‘for... 3 
Half Mourning for 8 


9 


“ Gentlewoman,” April 25, 1896. 
Mourning for 


3 months. 


. 2months. 


« 8montha. 


. 8months. 


“ Lady,”’ March 19, 1826. 


Crape for 6 months. 
Black for aig” nadiets ae pa 
Half Mourning for ... ... 8 


12 





* Lady's Pictorial,’ May 2, 1896. 


Black for cee ll 
Half Mourning for 1 month. 


3 


“Queen,” Dec. 28, 1895. 


Crape for . 8 months. 


“ Lady's Pictorial,’’ May 2, 1896. 


Blackfor ... ... ... ... 8 months. 
Half Mourning for ... 3 ao 


6 








“You should wear Mourning for your Husband’s relations as for your own.” 


Courtauld’s Crape is Waterproof 


Queen,” Dec. 28, 1895. 
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lO CORRESPONDENTS, 1. Kt to B7th Kt takes Kt The will (dated Sept. 17, 1895), with two codicils (dated 
s Editor 2.QtoB3rd B to Q 5th Sept. 7, 1897), of Mr. John Thomas Morton, of Gyllyngvase, 
“| ee ene We have little doubt it will prove acecptab’eand 1f Black pla: nt tam Dip eee , Kt too Se Falmouth, and 107, Leade nhall Street, who died on Sept. if 
terest ch), aud 3. Q mate was proved on Noy. 3 by Alexander Frost Douglas, Robert 
8 I > No. 2794 i d. hut you have not hi PROBLEM No. 797.—By E. V. Taxnan Andrews Morris, William Henry Powell, and Charles 
Ss Ties mare. We are ples ! r, and regret we ee ee Fisher, the executors, the gross value of the personal 
\ Will y nals ot Te wai We mek anne tn one . estate being £786,719, and the net £714,186. The testator 
wrong, but we think there is « flaw in ) our proposed soluti Wy, Wy, onsen bequeaths all the furniture, plate, linen, glass, china, 
KH Belfa We do not ber any recent contri ns. W YMG, books, musical instruments, statuary, articles of vertu 
m again with the J ised additional or J = G articles of domestic and household use and ornament. 
ah? se S Dteo ¢ Pa. aoe see rains , , Wattle wines, consumable stores, and gardening effects at 4, Upper 
\ A 1. B to K sq, and: ti I ! YA GZ ea \ Park Road, Bromley, his interest in the said house, and an 
B in Saree moves ey ee # fy annuity of £500 to his wife Mrs. Esther Sophia Morton ; 
( s I N a f Cha , sail a — certain new houses on the Cedar Grange Estate, Caterham 
Senne, SNS Oe Se. SES ome St ee ee ee gk Y Valley, upon trust, for his daughter, Mrs. Esther Morton 
M Mad ! S. Fim) fi I ; a E Lau I — . ay, i ¢ \ é YY Boyd, and her issue ; an annuity of £500 to his son John 
I ss Devlin Arcata, California, 4 Prot cr Cha Wagner Witla ‘ Wd 4 Thomas Morton; the goodwill of his business at 107, 108, 
‘ “9 Pe F « a i ‘ *s | = , 3 da , tt , and 109, Leadenhall Street, and £10,000, with the option 
Northampton), R H Brooks, and F J Ca Norwo f No. 2704 i FY é of taking the stock-in-trade at a valuation, to his son 
7 ; 7 ve ae seems, & Si rears (Cyencenes a e Willd Witte Charles Douglas Morton; and the goodwill of his busi- 
‘EM A Ma Salem (Tr 1) Newton (Lisbon , ¢ n JA 4, aes | : : J 
Cha Great Yarmouth, H 8 I h Corfu), William Maw G ness at Millwall and £10,000, with the option of taking 
nd G bienbach Berlin ee / “é g 8 WY & fff the stock-in-trade at a valuation, to his son Kdwand 
— — sisal Wilde ” Wd Donald Morton. The bequests to his sons are on condition 
“— wag ah + th hy we * 5 gs igs oe Ay Eb. ~ . Wale G YY Yj that they respectively give up the business of under- 
Heidelberg , EK Louden, G Birnbach Berlin), James I Clifton 4 UrYG Yj writers at Lloyd’s; and his sons, Charles Douglas and 
H . Jeune J M be . m (8 math ea J K Foo ie he ion vm Mrs Kelty Wilda _, Will _ Wdda a Edward Donald, are not to trade in or use his (testator’s 
iH - I eee ( 1 a. Cay we Speen . ip I : Tikl ; YY, j name in their businesses. There ure some le rac ies and 
Joseph V Chester), Fred Dawson (Norw \ Barnard annuities to servants and others; and the residue of his 
he Sh Rae SRE oneee © Seveevens Se Sore Z 7 personal estate and all his real estate he leaves, upon trust, 
Hf YY Y fy as to one sixteenth for the benefit of the Waldensian Church 
CHESS IN GERMANY fy YY Ef Y Yj in Italy ; seven sixteenths for the benefit of the Moravian 
Game played in Berlin in the match between Messrs. WaLnront Wd Ud Wl Wea Church, known as the Church of the United Brethren ; 
and JAaNowss one fourth for the benefit of the China Inland Mission ; 
Ruy Lope WHITE. and one fourth, upon trust, to divide fhe income between 
vuire (Mr. W.) so weack (Mr. J nite (Mr. W wack Mr. J White to play, and mate in three moves. the pensioners for the time being of the Aged Pilgrim 
: A, 2 wd A 44, -" he Gureon —" eee ee The match between Messrs. Walbrodt and Janowski at present is going Friends’ Society (83, Finsbury Pavement , the London 
a Bt Kt th Kt B hy ; on) Qtikes RP strongly in favour of the former, and at best his opponent can but draw, to Aged ¢ hristians Society (32, Sackville Street), the W idow S 
1. KttoQ Bard Bto Kt 5th 4 Qt me ~ P P Fa ith aa > one oA a ip gt — o ay ee Friend Society (57, Coleman Street), and the Aged ( ‘hristian 
6 ; 4-4 ” ‘ —— ™ i i take sb Ki fabes BK two isomer shee Uf Tie Albom onl ar Metropolitan Chess Clubs. The Friend mt ciety of Scotland (4, St. Andrews Square, 
7. Kt to K und B to Q B Ath 27 in takes P Q Rto K Bsq former won a fine victory by twelve games to eight. Edinburgh). 
° >a a Peles F m= |S R takes B Q taker it = — The will and codicil (both dated May 50, 1588), with 
1. P takes P B to Kt dnd = Dah yl 4 + do - ~ , Lady Frederick Cavendish started a few years ago a another codicil (dated July 10, 1897), of Mr, Richard 
+ eee + os + ~ 2 RwQB o- R to K 2 42s Hlome for Feeble-Minded Girls. This class is a very large Benyon, of 18, Grosvenor Square, and Englefield House, 
13. KttakesKt —_‘B takes Kt 8%. PtoK Kt3rd Q to Kt 2nd one, and Guardians of the Poor know only too well how Reading, M.P. for Berkshire 1860-76, and for many years 
+ bad Ey th And ~ : = 35 PS a Raith iat aiaade their weakness of will and. imperfect apprehension of the Chairman of the Berkshire Quarter Sessions, who died on 
1! Kt to Q ‘th B takes Kt Perfectly sound, because if Q takes P consequences of their actions are taken advantage of, to July 26, have been proved by Mrs. Elizabeth Mary Benyon, 
17. Q takes B Kt to B 4th Pecks, Gud wins either Queen or Houk their own and the public detriment. It seemed, the refore, the widow, James Herbert Fellowes, J.P., the nephew, and 
glee ¢f Se renee peotiz, wetnes te thle | a5, es R to K sq an admirable cabienies to provide a home where they Mr. William George Mount, M.P., the executors, the value 
wit the Pawn, bs btaining reliet 96. P to Kt 5th K to R 2nd should be trained to do such work as they may be capable of the personal estate being £721,120. The testator gives 
ete es White 1s bed tome. Tenlae Pe It th Riou Kt wi of, and guarded sufficiently for their own salvation. But his house in Grosvenor Square, with the furniture, pictures, 
isreally the turning-point ef the game. | 39. Q to K 5th RtoQsq Lady Frederick Cavendish’ has now to announce that the plate, ete., therein, and such furniture and household effects 
2, 4a, 2 ate em eg +4 — $4 he ch effort has failed. The same weakness of intellect that ut Englefield House, as she may select, to his wife; £500 
’ 2). Bt> K 6th (ch) K to R sq 12. Q to K Sth (ch . precludes them from being safe ly at large, prevents them to William George Mount; £5000 to his nephew, James 
21. K R to B sq P to QB Ath Black is torced in all his moves, or the ieoas comprehending why it is for “ir own benefit to be Herbert Fellowes; and £100 each to his brother James, 
ch RO cell by med b ~ Ral sealed eee secluded from the world. Lady }*. Cavendish thinks there his nephew, Baron de Ramsey, and his niece Georgiana, 
= Cait inant Sie S otek en ia) Denon is no hope of success in voluntary effort, and that nothing The remainder of the furniture at Englefield House, 
23.PtoKRith 14, Qto Bath ich) KtoR fy effectual can be done for this unfortunate class unless some together with the plants, shrubs, and_fruit-trees, and the 
A very good move, disposing of the! 45. R to BSth (ch) Resigns. law can be devised to deal with their real needs. stock of deer in the park, are to go as heirlooms and follow 
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GOLDSMITHS’ & SILVERSMITHS’ COMPANY, 


Show-Rooms: LL2, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. ( os::0:20c%owuy. ) 


SUPPLY THE PUBLIC “Sineer AT MERCHANTS’ CASH PRICES, SAVING 


Ye 272% o AWARDED 





'o AWARDED 4 THE CROSS OF 
NINE GOLD TH 
3 = ll E LEGION OF 
. HONOUR. 





Fine Diamond and Gold Chain 

Bracelet, with Diamond Bordered 

Pendant enclosing Lucky 4-Leafed 
Shamrock, £10. 













Special Designs Estimates 


vem Free. 


GOLDSMITHS’ 
Mlustrated Catalogue COMPANY, 


Post Free. 112, REGENT ST., W. 


GOLDSMITHS’ 
COMPANY, 


GOLDSMITHS’ 
COMPANY, 





A Large and Choice 
Selection of Aigrettes & Tiaras 


from £40 to £5000. 
Special Designs Free. 








NSRAR AR! 


hse Teast, Tenqustin, snl Gell Chain Mabitet, £6 Se. 





112, REGENT ST., W. 


112, REGENT ST., 
LONDON, W. 


PURCHASERS FROM 25 TO SO PER CENT. 


Lapis Lazuli Beads, with Crystal 

Centres, and Gold Chain Brace- 

let, £6. Other patterns from 
£4 to £3. 





Gy Bopal Warrant, 


GOLDSMITHS’ COMPANY, 
112, REGENT STREET, W. 


GOLDSMITHS’ COMPANY, 
112, REGENT STREET, W. 


GOLDSMITHS’ COMPANY, 
112, REGENT STREET, W. 


| GOLDSMITHS’ COMPANY, 
112, REGENT STREET, W. 


GOLDSMITHS’ COMPANY, 
112, REGENT STREET, W. 








Goods Forwarded 
on Approval. 





Fine Pearl and Diamond 


cot papas GOLDSMITHS’ COMPANY, 
112, REGENT STREET, W. 





~ 
. 
\ 


- 


GOLDSMITHS’ & SILVERSMITHS’ COMPANY, 112, REGENT ST., LONDON, W. | °\S™!THS' compan, 


(The GOLDSMITHS’ ALLIANCE, LtJ. (A. B. Savory & Sons), late of Cornhill, E.C., is transferred to this Company.) 








112, REGENT STREET, W. 
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PURE 





“The Richest in Flesh-forming 
and Energy-producing Cone { 
There is no better | 


99 
Food. —Dr. ANDREW WILSON, F.R.S.E. 


stituents. 





200 GOLD MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS. 





Frys 


CONCENTRATED 
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SANITAS FMBROCATION. 


IN BOTTLES, 


8 1/- % 2/6 


Of ali Chemists. 


—_+-o-- 


FOR 
*. Aches 


Pains 


















[ u>4-z> 


| Yy Sprains 
| ¥. Bruises 
LE Stiffness 


~wowewwowwwe wo <« ~---<«- =  ~-o 


Neuralgia 
Lumbago 
Rheumatism 

AND 
Veterinary 
use. 


ZO—>N0AWZ 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS: 


THE SANITAS CoO., LIMITED, 


LONDON, 





ti tit te ee ee a ee ee 


BETHNAL GREEN, E. 


| 











(1OUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, 


JRRONCHITIS, and NEURALGIA. 
R. J. COLLIS 


l CHLORODYNE, — Vice - Chancel 
ated publicly in Court that Dr. J. 
ubtedly the inventor of Chlorodyne; that the 
defendant Freeman was deliberately 
say it had been sworn to.—See t 


Sir W. Page Woo 


lor 
st Collis Browne 
ck 

of the 

he regretted to 
July 13, 1864. 








]) ®: J. BROWN E’S 
CHLORODYNE. — The Right Hon. Karl Russell com 
municated to the College of Physicians and J, T. Davenport that 


he had received information to the effect that the 
ef any service in cholera was Chilorodyne. — See 


Dec, 31, 18¢ 
[) *: J. COLLIS 

CHLORODYNE. — Extract from the ‘* Medical Times.” 
Jan. 12, 1866: ** Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners, Of 
curse, it would not be thus singularly popular did it net supply 
sunt and filla place.’ 


COLLIS 


only remedy 
Lancet, 


aw 


] a «4... SO0tate BROWNE’S 

CHLORODYNE is the best and most certain remedy in 
Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Consumption, Neuralgia, Rheumatism, 
&e. 


]) *: J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 
CHLORODYNE is @ certain cure in Cholera, Dysentery, 
Diarrhoa, &e. 
BR. ft  COLiLIsS BROWNE’S 
CHLORODYNE.—CAUTION.—None genuine without the 
“Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne”™ on the Government 
Overwhelming medical testimony | accompanies each 
. Sole Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENVORT, 33, Great 
Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. Sold in Bottles, Is, Id., 
2s. Sl., 48. 6d., and 11s. 


DIRECT from soonane /@ 
4 


Famous “ LIQUEUR” 
WHISKY. M, 


Cuaranteed 10 Years Oid 


















Two Gallon Case, 
containing twelve of 
whe speciai shaped 
bottles, sent 
carriage paid 

for Cash, 


45/- 


Wlustrated Loncon News, 
December 5t, 1896, says— 
“The examination of Messrs. Stenhouse & Co.'s Scotch 
‘Liqueur’ Whisky has shown us that it fully meets the 
uirements of the analyst and | ee alike in resrect 
of its excellence and purity. tis absolutely free from 
impurities, and oe presents it in a mellow condition, 
suitable for use literally by all sorts and conditions of men. 
We are convinced that no more wholesome spirit than this 
can be placed on the table.” 
W. STENHOUSE & Co., West Regent St. GLASGOW. 
, Manchester Branch—2, Station Approach, Oxford Road. 











BROWN E’S 


BROWNE'S, § 


‘Indispensable to all travelling on the Continent 


With Silver-Plated Kettle 


PICCADILLY CIRCU 


“EN ROUTE” 


THE MEXICAN 
HAIR RENEWER 


Prevents the Hatr from falling off, 

Restores Grey or White Mat: 
CoLouRn. 

Being delicately perfumed, tt leaves no unpleasant 
odour, 


FLORILINE 


FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH. 


Is the BEST LIQUID DENTIFRICE in the World. 


© Its ORIGINAL 


Is Nor a dye, and therefore does not stain the skin 
PREVENTS the DECAY of the TEETH. or even white linen. oe 
Should be tn every honse where a TlAtn RENEWren 


d. 
OF ALL CHEMISTS & HAIRDRESSERS, price 3s. 6d, 


a NOTICE. 
THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER can be 
throughout the British Colonies, India, United States 
America, &¢., 


is need 


RENDERS THE TEETH PEARLY WHITE, 


Is partly composed of Honey, and Extracts from Sweet Herbs and Plants. 
Is PERFECTLY HARMLESS and DELICIOUS to the TASTE. 
Of all Chemists and Perfumers throughout the World, 2s. GA. per Pottle. 
Makers of Leather Goods, &c., to the Royal Family. J 


UNIQUE CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


TIF 


obtaine | 
ol 



















s 
OON, W. 
Inventors and Sole Makers of DREWS’ PATENT 

TEA - BASKET, Alb ap Oe oe 
As supplied to Her Majesty the Queen. eft) Pus AD ye GON” ea 


ww > 





a = — 
aa rif y/ 
Ie, ky 
ie 
- 


\ 


Gentlemen’s Pocket Case, ingeniously fit ed with secret 


2-Person Size, as sketch: 
#2176 


pocket for Bank Notes; Finest Make Colden Crocodile, 


With all Fittings Silver-Plated ... 4 Silver Corners, 308. 


If fitted Drews’ Patent Railway Attachment Lil 
and Fall Tray, 7s. 6d. extra to above prices. 










e.0% f PTS Lo 

eae 

eee = Be ly x 

SENT } | a 

CAREFULLY 
PACKED 
TO ALL 


PARTS OF 






The LARGEST and FINEST Stock in the 
World of Dressing Bags and Cases. 
NEW ano EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS. 
FINEST WORKMANSHIP. 

On View at Piccadilly Circus. 
LADY'S DRESSING- BAGS, fiited 
Silver - Mounted Toilet Requisites and Ivory 

Brushes, from @§ upwards. 


New Designs in GENTLEMEN'S SUIT-CASES, 
fully fitted, from £8 upwards. 


DREWS’ CHRISTMAS PRESENT ——) 
Reapy- on NovemsBer 27, 


DREW & SONS, Makers to the Royal Family, G3, 35, && S77, PICCADILLY CIRCUS, LONDON, W. 














Cheques 
should 


accompany 








Orders hy 
Post. 
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1 il J 
‘ T qT 
i es deed 
All benef » Mr 
ned I I] 
i g et nent 
lL Tk l ny) f Mr. Thoma ] 
\ Middlet [i n of Lar ! f 
( lad whi hed on O », has yus 
M M ha Iield the V1Idow nd Mi 
] ] len, t | her x ito! 
] ! ng £119,638 I} 
pl I wil ys 
| { l J 14, 189 vith thi licils 
] 1, IS N 2 1S nd J 21, 189 of 
S 74, Westbourne Terr 
I - proved by | ly 
l Leonidas Arget nd 
J | ’ value of the ] nal 
£117,106 | rix give £5000. upon —————— 
laughter, Julia Pandely Argenti; £1000 : ee . 
. THE SOUTH AFRICAN COLLIE AND SHEEP-DOG CLUB. 
erandchildren {500 each to her great-grand- 
£10,000 to Pandely Ambrose Mavrogordato ; tion shows a unique specimen of silver work in the form of a 
£1000, and £25,000, upon trust, for her daughter-in-law, rrophy "’ for the above club, which has just been pre- 
\ Paul Sehilizzi, if unmarried, and during such Sn parediaedl colih tn clieee uaer eaten akan *ibaben 
hall we il i deo £25,000 upon trust, or ro igh gold ore » whic , = eoee Seomppertns ay ah ebony mag +“ nted 
for her granddaughter, Alexandra Htedocanachi; £500 to qithyaler mount abd ino App er 
Mrs. A. Ralli; £500 for such charitable purposes as her and Webb, of London and Sheffield. 





cutors shall select 4j{000 each to her executors; and 
many legacies to friends and servants. The residue of 
her real and personal estate she leaves to her two 
daughters, Mrs. Jenny Pandely Mavrogordato and Mrs. 
Fauny Pandely Argenti, as tenants-in-common. Any 
property she will receive under the will of her brother 
Michele Pandely Mavrogordato, she bequeaths as to one 
third each, upon trust, for her two daughters and her 
granddaughter, Alexandra Rodocanachi. 


The will (dated May 30, 1884), with two codicils (dated 
July 2, 1889, and Dec. 8, 1894), of Mr. Edward Gibbon, of 
Rose Hill, Little Woolton, Lancashire, who died on May 17 
last, was proved on Oct. 18 by Ralph John Aspinall and 
Mrs. Alice Elizabeth Gibbon, two of the executors, in the 
Liverpool District Registry, the value of the personal 
estate being £108,980. ‘The testator gives £500, his 
furniture and effects, carriages and horses, an annuity of 
£150 (in addition to the annuity of £250 he covenanted to 
pay her on her marriage), and during widowhood an 
additional annuity of £600 and the use of his plate with the 
bull, the lion, and the griffin crest, and his presentation 
portrait to his daughter-in-law, Mrs. Alice Elizabeth Gibbon, 
the widow of his deceased son, John Houghton Gibbon ; 
£500 per annum, upon trust, for his son, Henry Acton 
Gibbon ; £1300 to Mrs. Elizabeth Beeby, and £1200 to her 
daughter, Eleanore Maud; £4000 to Mrs. Phoebe Jones; 
and legacies to servants. The residue of his real and 
personal estate he leaves, upon trust, for the children of his 
deceased son John Houghton, in such shares and on such 











APPETISING. 
DIGESTIVE. 
DELICIOUS. 





MADE FROM 
WHOLE FRESH 
TOMATOES. 























y/ BENGERS Food 
Is soloin Lins 
by chemisls 
Ceverywhere 
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Be sure you get GORDON & DILWORTH’S Tomato Catsup, as used by the Royal Family. | 


(T 18 A DELICIOUS SAUCE FOR MEAT, FISH, POULTRY, MADE DISHES, &c. 
SIXPENCE AND ONE SHILLING PER BOTTLE. 
SOLD BY ALI. GROCERS AND STORES. 





nen 








If any difficulty in obtaining, write W. B. FORDHAM & SONS, Ltd., 36 to 40, York Road, King’s Cross, London, N.; or 
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‘These concentrated fh) ' —_" 
f and every iad 
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PRI ONE SHILLING. 

Obtai verywh From — 
Keen SHainale ey (6 QUEEN VICTORIA 5t. london £ 









Yfume sprays 
wn a delightful 
refreshing coolness, 










(UU di tue 


ought fo have them. 
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WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Elm Row, Edinburgh. 
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A NATION OF 
BALD HEADS. 


TIME was when baldness was 

almost confined to the aged, 
or, at least, to those considerably 
advanced in years, and to see a man 
or woman on the green side of fiity 
with any bald patches was a rare 








sight Now, however, it is quite a 
common thing to witness in the 
youth of both sexes the signs of 
approach:ng baldness, Tens of 


thousands of young men are quite 
bald on the crown of the head, and 
the rest of their hair is fast dis- 
appearing. while innumerable young 
ladies fird their hair is getting thin 
and poor and beginning to come out. 
Every doctor will tell you that we 
are fast losing our hair, and the 
time is not far distant when we may 
expect to become a nation of bald 
heads. For this, of course, there is 
a reason, and it is not far to seek. 
The hair is an organic growth, and, 
like everything that giows, it re- 
quires suitable nourishment, other- 
wise it will wither, decay, and fall 
out. Now, the first thing is to find 
that suitable nourishment, and the 
next to have belief init. The latter 
can only be done either by trial or 
by seeing the independent and un- 
questionable testimony of those who 
have used it. After reading the 
following it is impossible to doubt 
that Koko is a valuable preparation 
for the hair, as no possible suspicion 
can attach to such high testimony. 


Royal Testimonial. 
Royal Testimonial. 
Royal Testimonial. 
Royal Testimonial. 
Royal Testimonial. 











* Berlin, Alsenstrasse, 
‘eb. 25, 1896. 
**KOKO FOR THE HAIR’ 
is the BEST DRESSING I 
KNOW OF. IT KEEPS the 
he d cool, promotes growth, and 
is in every way EXCELLENT. 
** PRINCESS HOHENLOHE, 
Ochringen.” 
Order from Royalty. 
Order from Royalty. 


Order trom Royalty. 


Order from Royalty. 
Order from Royalty. 














“‘IT beg you to send me by 
return six bottles of ‘KOKO 
FOR THE HAIR.’ It is for 
Her Royal Highness 

*~RINCESS VICTORIA 
of Schaumburg-Lippe’’ (Grand- 
daughter of our Queen and Sister 
to the German Emperor). 


Windsor Castle. 
Windsor Castle. 
‘Windsor Castle. 
Windsor Castle. 
Windsor Castle. 


The late Colonel G. J. IVEY, 
Military Knight of Windsor, wrote 
on May 9— 

** Please send me another bottle 
of ‘KOKO FOR THE HAIR.’ 
1 can conscientiously state that 
‘KOKO’ has performed all you 
say. I have found it most effi- 
eacious. My hair came out more 
than I liked, but since using it 
scarcely any remains in my 
brushes. I have strongly recom- 
mended it to my friends, and 
certainly I shall never use any 
other than ‘ KOKO.’”’ 











MISS ELLEN TERRY 
The Great Actress, writes — 

“T have used ‘KOKO FOR THE HAIR’ for years, and 
can assure my friends that it stops the hair from falling off, pro- 
motes its growth, eradicates dandriff, and is the most pleasant 
dressing imaginable.’’ 

















AUTHORITATIVE 
ANALYSIS. 


Chemical Laboratory, 
54, Holborn Viaduct, London, 
Jan. 15, 1SSS. 

{I hereby certify that I have 
submitted to a careful exami- 
nation and Chemical Analysis a 
sample, purchased by myself from 
the stock of a well-known firm of 
Wholesale Druggists, of the pre- 
ee known as * Koko for the 
fair.” 

I have found nothing in this 
preparation which could be in- 
jurious either to the head or hair, 
and the results of the analysis 
lead me to pronounce * Koko for 
the Hair” a pleasant dressing, 
which would undoubtedly be ad- 
vantaceous in many cases. I dis- 
covered in the preparation no 
ingredients of the nature of a 
colouring matter or dye. 


EDWY GODWIN CLAYTON, 





oS arr 


CS, 
Member of the Society of Public 
Analysts, &c. 


John Strange Winter, 
John Strange Winter, 


John Strange ‘Winter, 
John Strange Winter, 


John Strange ‘Winter, 


The Authoress of “‘ Bootles’ Baby,” 
says most decidedly on “* KOKO” 
**It will stop your hair from 
falling out. I happen to know, 
because I have tried it myself. 
It is nice, clean stuff, too, not 
sticky or greasy.” 


J. Edghill Coles, Esq., 


J. Edghill Coles, Esq.) 
J. EBEdghill Coles, Esq., 


J. Edghill Coles, Esq., 
J. Edghill Coles, Esq., 


Is a well-known City merchant, of 
the eminent firm of Stoer Bros, 
and Coles, of Upper Thames Street, 
london, This gentleman writes on 
July 3— 

“T am now convinced that, 
without exception,‘ KOKO’ isthe 
best preparation possible for re~ 
storing hair. I was quite bald on 
the front, top, and back of my 
head, and I have now a fine crop 
of hair. [am strongly of opinion 
that if the Duke of Cambridge 
the Prince of Wales, and his go« 
brother knew your‘ KOKO,’ they 
would use it. I enclose my photo, 
just taken, and I consider it a 
marvellous recovery of my hair, 
especially as I am over sixty ears 
of age. I am willing to answer 
any questions from anyonc.”’ 




















Mrs. EB. Lynn Linton, 
Mrs. BE. Lynn Linton, 
Mrs. EB. Lynn Linton, 


Mrs. E. Lynn Linton, 
Mrs. EB. Lynn Linton, 


The Celebrated Authoress, writes— 
* Brougham House, Malvern, 
Jan. 16, 1896. 

* Dear Sirs,—I have used your 
*KOKO’ now since June last, 
and I have not only stopped the 
falling out, which had been ex- 
cessive after a severe illness, but 
I have an entirely new growth 
of hair, while the old hair is 
longer. As I am not a youn 
woman, but an old one, I thin 
this is a convincing test of the 
value of your preparation.” 
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1/-, 2/G, and 4/G, of all Chemists, Hairdressers, Stores, &c., or post free from 
THE BHOKO-MARICOPAS CoO., L.TD.., 16, Bevis Marks, and 233, Regent St., London. 
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( litions as Mrs. Alice Elizabeth Gibbon during widow- Compton. The testator gives the following legacies ‘which, servants, and the residue of his estate and effects, both real 
hood shall appoint, and in default thereof in equal shares as with the sums already appointed, will make uptoeach legatee and personal, the testator gives to the present Marquis. 
nts-in-commo! £25,000)—namely, to Lord Alwyne Frederick Compton, The will (dated Aug. 26, 1897) of Mr. John Garnett 
The will (dated Feb. 5. 1895) of the Most IIon. William £15,000; to Lord Douglas James Cecil Compton, £5000 ; Good, of the City of Nottingham, has been proved in the 
Maclean, Marquis of Northampton, K.G., who died on ind to Lady Margaret Georgina Graham, £15,000; but as to Nottingham District Registry by Francis Henry Good, the 
Sept. 11, 1897, has now been proved The executors all three legacies the above-mentioned three sums of son, and James Bingham Alliott, the executors, the value 
npointed therein are ‘illiam George Spencer Scott, £1333 6s. 8d., if payable, are to be acee pted in part satis- of the personal estate amounting to £72,933. The testator 
Earl Compton (the present Marquis), and Lord Alwyne faction thereof. The testator gives the sum = £30,000, gives £10,000, and his household furniture, plate, and 
Frederick Compton, the sons, and Henry John Lowndes upon trusts, for the benefit of his daughter, Lady Mabel pictures to his wife, Mrs. Eleanora Paget Good; £10,000 
Graham, the son-in-law. The gross value of the personal Violet Isabel Compton, and directs that the four last- each to his daughters Catherine and Rosalind; £5000 to his 
to £96.040 The testator charges his mentioned legacies shall be free of duty. He states that daughter Elizabeth Alliott; £4000 each to his sons Alfred 
lalingt property with £8000 for his son Lord Douglas he does not make any provision for his daughter, the Arthur Good and Francis Henry Good ; £250 to the China 
Sa Cecil Compton; and in case his son Earl Compton Countess Cowper, as she is provided for under her marriage Inland Mission ; £500 to the London Missionary Society ; 
ild not become entitled to a sum of £4000 charged in settlement, and he bequeaths to his trustees for the benetit and £100 each to his executors. He further gives £3000 to 
his favour by a deed executed by the testator in his life- of his daughter, Lady Mabel, certain carriages, horses, his son Alfred and £5000 to his son Francis for the purpose 
e, the testator charges the same property with the sum harness, plate, furniture, and pictures; and to Miss of entering into partnership, if he has not already given it 
f £1333 Gs. 8d. to each of his three children, Lord Alwyn C. Gaye, the companion of his daughter, an annuity of to them in his lifetime. The residue of his real and 
Frederick Compton, Lord Do ig is James Cecil Compton, £50 for life, duty free. He gives to his son next succeed- personal estate he leaves to his wife for her own absolute 
nd Lady Margaret Georgina Graham. In exercise of ing him in his Torloisk estate in Scotland, the household use and benefit. 
ther power of appointment, the testator appoints a sum furniture and plenishing (except plate), and the farming The will (dated Feb. 27, 1896) of Mr. Herbert Bramley, 
£4000 in favour ‘of his son Lord Douglas James Cecil stock, ete., at Torloisk. There are legacies to some of his of Thornclifte, Claremont Crescent, Sheffield, Town-Clerk 
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| “Malted” QLORQQQXMD LOXQOIY LOMA YAY YAY HYD HOPPE OS WROD 
j | | tna Foca “It is excellent in quality and flavour.”” ri. Lone 
| oe 5 “Very digestible, nutritious, and palaiable.” & 
in ln VI» ba, British Medical Journal ; 
| |) An improves form of the infants’ Food aa No better Food exists.” London Medical Record ro) 
| Originally recommended by the illustrious & — ans pases , Er: ae 
| Chrermet, BARON VON LIEBIG cooked andready QYQIPQVYQPSPIPOISIOIOIRO RAL RKO COPOSIS SOOSowss & CADE 
for eve without e:ther Luling or straun @ 
| Alen & Hanburys, Surprisingly beneficial results have attended the use of this Food. 
. LONDON 
i — t For Pte ted badhine secon CONVALESCENTS, oe 3 the AGED. 
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TRY IT IN YOUR BATH. 


SCRUBB’S -cuic AMMONIA 


MARVELLOUS PREPARATION. 


Refreshing as a Turkish Bath. Invaluable for Toilet Purposes. 
Splendid Cleansing Preparation for the Hair. 
Removes Stains and Grease Spots from Clothing. 
Allays the Irritation caused by Mosquito Bites. Invigorating in Hot Climates, 
Restores the Colour to Carpets. Cleans Plate and Jewellery. 




















Price ls. per Bottle. Of all Grocers, Chemists, Etc. 








SCRUBB & CO., 32b SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON, S.E. 





SPRCIALITIES | THE "WONDERFUL ORCHESTRAL. ORGANETTE 
POCKET PRECISION WATCHES. JS SPECIAL OFFER—A FOUR GUINEA ORGANETTE FOR 35/- ; 






UNIVERSAL 













































































Tried in various Positiohis and Temperature 8, ITHOUT GME the var of the VENT! Organette (our latest production), we have succeeded in pro incing 
In Gold, Silver, and Steel ¢ the very A i AL INVENTION, an iT siZr with as much variety of tone as an organ cost- 
ing £25. Every om estra. de Rak A with 28 FULL- AMERICAN 0 ORGAN REEDS The ree pe 
Pocket Precision Watches with Repeating 3 Stops, are ye ed in anovel manner Patented over @ dou oy 
Chronograph Vor-Humane Two Complete, and are controlled by beacity 0 Hows, vis, Flste,, 
= Expressi of Beeda, sion, and Vor Humana, furnishing the 
Pocket and Repeating Chronograph. aad Pinte”  EFFPOTS. THE RANGE aay ‘DEST Of 5 is ee 
. > ™ ~ v M y the manipulation of the a tone 
Open Face, Half or Fall Hunting Faces, Keyless. iit mn , as soft and sweet as a zephyr, or : ‘ead, long, ands es ‘ling malear. and all 
ee 1 beg of rer HOME  ENTERTAINMEN aa the vY of the 
, ~ : performer. or 
Novelty : + Pocket Alarm Watch, £22 15s. ==> : . RE SSED, Bearin mind that SATE MESA, ukrt 
Keyless, Patented, Loud Sound. . w * SEDS than any other Organette in the world. We 
as 1 : AY CARRIAGE to anyone not FUN y 
ses: a = da fer receiving it. Any tune can be ‘layed with artistic effect 
$29 zS = anyone, ‘At, or ask You can play DANCE. SACRED, oF 
a Ses =a peers OrCE % Boies h ethan, as ‘that = er he 
red ular vet 
S Bes Re 3 £4 43.; but as we have don Pic a * Pa oe yt it adver- 
ges & = = tising medium, we have decided to sell a limited number as an introduc- 
® 72°. ss & tion to the readers of this Paper, at £1 15g,, provided the order is received 
© Gott “= 5s not later than the date printed ‘in the coupon immediately beneath the 
REPEATING wn~rEe 5% A MERE FREE with « the Organette We yi give a selection, of, st 
= with each instrument md money and Coupon wgister 
=a =E ORD oa CAN Crossed Cheque,or Money Order to DRAPER, EAOK 
CHRONOGRAPH = ees . For 2s. extra the Ongensate will TRS to any part of the rhre 
CALENDAR. te Sine, Um, long, 134m. wide, Ot high, weighs Sloe. Ei isto an inpect the tantey 4 duly” from) a $0) 6 
Ex i= con, WR ABOVE WME BEATEN DED 10 
Precis Work. 2 225 COUPON. 173. Auy reader of this [suena ‘CUSTOMERS, ” Address 7 
oo: pa 'Paper who forwards 
Ilins. Price-Lists of Watches and Music-Boxes, English Edition, gratis and post free. 2S ># REGULAR PRICE, £4 45. [this Coupon before the JM. DRAPER, ORGANETTE WORKS, BLACKBURN. 
; Q. == REDUCED PRICE, £1 15s. | dates named herewith Largest Organette Works in the World. 
THREE YEARS’ GUARANTY. > == GOOD UNTIL DEC. 20, 1897. can receive ONE Or- ___. Owing to nny 
> 3 ‘inl eae | EASY PAYMENTS, — 2725.2 27 
un. n r. 2 med, . M. DRAPER j reduced price of 35s. = * re the Orchestral out on easy payment system, we have 
’ , & sig 
a. é 3 i ie limited fimber on LAPER® easy payments—10s. deposit sand Say 
& Karisplatz, MUNICH. Xarisplatz 4. c= gmouthly. Price 40s. Full particulars on application, | Write (mentioning this paper) J, M. ER, Organette Works, Blackburn: 
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VAST RAILWAY 


CHEAPEST 


AND sUOUTH ¢ 


AND 


LUNDON, BRIGHTON, 
PAnkIs. — SHORTEST 


ROUTE, vid NEWHAVEN, DIEPPE, and ROUEN 





Two Special Express Services Veekdays and Sundays) 

Loudon toParis (1&2) U,2,3 Paris to London (1 & 2) (1, 2,3.) 

oe a.m. p-™ } anu p-™m 
Victoria dep. 10.0 9.45 | Paris .. .. dep. 10.0 9.0 
London Bridge ,, .0 9.55 | p.m a.m 

p.m a.m. | London Bridge, arr, 7.0. 7 

Paris arr. 7.0 7.45 | Vi ria. oo 18 7.50 

Fares—Single: First, 34s. 7d.; Second, 25s. 7d.; Third, 188. 7d. | 
Return: First, 58s. 3d.; Second, 42s. 3d.; Third, 33x, 3d 

A Pullman Drawing-Room Car runs in the First and Second 
Class Train between Victoria and Newhaver 


Q PEC IAL CHEAP RETURN TICKETS. 
b TO BRIGHTON.—Every Weekvay, First- Day 
Tickets from Victoria 10.5a.m. Fare 12s. 6d., Pullman Car 

Every Sarvunvay First-Class Day Tickets from ictoria 10.40 
and 11.40 a.m. ; London Bridge 9.25 a.m. and 12 nvon. Fare 10s. 6d., 
including admission to Aquarium and Royal Pavilion. 

Svery Sunpvay First-Class Day ‘Tickets from Victoria at 
10.45 a.m. and12.15 p.m. Fare or Pullman Car, 12s. 

Eveny Fripay, Satugpay, and Sunvay to Tuxspay. Fares 

t 





2s. Od., 7s. Gd., 6s 
~~ TO WORTHING.—Every Weekvay First-Class Day Tickets 
eo from Victoria 10.5 a.m. Fare 13s. 6d., including Pullman Car to 
nas Brighton 
Every Sarvurnvay Cheap First-Class Day Tickets from Victoria 
10.40 a.m. Fare 1 
Eveny Sunvay First (lass 


Day Tickets from Victoria 10.45 a.m 
Pullman Car to Brightor 
aud Sunpayt 


13s., including 


ire i 
Every Frivay, SaTrurpay »Turspay. Fares, ls 


&s. 3d., 78 
TO EASTBOURNE.— Every Sunvay, lullman Car, Cheap Day 


Tickets from Victoria ll a.m. Fare 13s. 6d 
TO HASTINGS, 8ST. LEONARDS, BEXHILL, and EAst- 
BOURNE.—Fast Trains every Weekday. | 
From Victoria 9.50 a.m., 12 noon, 1.30 p.m., 3.26 pan. (4.50 p.m, 
and 5.40 1. Eastbourne only), and 9.45 p.m. | 
From ndon Bridge 10.5 a.m., 12.5 p.m., 2.5 p.m., 4.5 pm., 5.5 | 
p-m., aud 9.55 p.m 
Cuear Tickers Faipay, Sarunpay, and Sunpay to Monpay, by 
ertain Trains ouly lo astings or St. Leonards, l4s., 10s. 6d., 88 
Wes To Bexhill or Eastbourne, 14s., 9s.. 78. 6d 
F FOR FULL PARTICULARS of availability of all above Cheap 
Tickets see Time Books and Handbills | 
(By Order 





OETZMANN 


HIRE, 


of 27, Baker Street. 
10s. per MONTH. 
husedin six months. 


No hire charged if pure) 
i t 


ALLEN SARLE, Secretary aud General Manager. | 


PIANOS for 
lunings tree 
The cheapest house r hiring ood pianos by all the best 

makers is THOMAS OL TZMANN and CO.'S, 27, Bukerstreet, W. | 


Carriage tree lunings tree, Cheapest House mdou for Sale, 
Hire, or Three Years’ System is THOMAS ULTZMANN and Uv.'s, 


ee 
uker Street, Portman Square, 


(00D souND SECOND-HAND PIANOS. 


. Returned from Hire. Far superior to badly constructed - = m 
Hirvatiwout'sy Collars, Terard’s, aunt other makers.» Prom ai benefit by giving the restoration, 
to £10 Send for Descriptive Catalogues, A ‘ianos packer 


free and sent to any part. 
THOMAS OL'TZMANN and CO., 27, BakerStreet, London, W. 


]) ALMAINE’S SALE OF PIANOS, 





ORGANS, &., RETURNED FROM HIRE 


approval, carriage free 


‘Ten years’ warranty. Easy Terms, 
Cottages 7, 9, and 11 guineas. 
ss 0, 14 guineas. | Class 23 § 35 guineas. 






ss 7, 40 guineas, 
‘lass 9, 50 guineas. 
ers, from 4) guineas 
be allowed for any instrument. 
en lllus- 
aud CO, 


( 
Class 1, 17 guineas, | Class 

Class 2, 20 guineas. | Class 
American Organs, by all t 
upwards. Full price paid will 
Withiu three years if one of a higher class be tak 
trations and particulars post free—T, D'ALMAINE 
(Est. 112 Years), 91, Fiusbury Pavement, E.C. Open til 


Saturdays, 3. : 
vay UNS EAR-CAP. 


For Remedying Prominent Ears, 
Preventing Disfigurement in 
after life, Keeps the Hair Tidy. 

In all sizes. 

f)) Send measure round head just 

above eurs. Price 3s. 6d. 

| 
| 
| 





















“I. L. CLAXTON, 62, STRAND. 
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6° very Om 
Tae or ON 
~~ Oy from % Zz N 
Q < every flower that ¢ t 
____ breathes a fragrance \ 
SWEET SCENTS 
LOXOTIS OPOPONAX| 
FRANGIPANNI BORONIA 
May ve oblurned 


OF any Chemist or 
Pevjumer, 


















disappear at once, 


A T , s i 
CATALOGUES POST FREE s possible, but enjoyable. 


 ® ym LIQUEURS OF THE GRANDE | 
% * CHARTREUSE. | 


Pd * These delicious Liqueurs, which have come 
so much into public favour on account of their | 
wonderful properties of aiding Digestion and 
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4 
7 
4 
<  wierecerecce meee | ¢ 
_ the Kingdom Sole Consignee: W, vO fy | 4 
Carn” muds 
— 4 
4 

4 
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35, Crutched Friars, London, E.C. 





SONS, 
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Late Nights. 





delicious to the palate, and contains 
the essence of goodness in the form of the finest 
Alto Douro Port, a Beef Jelly full of strength and 
nourishment, and Kepler’s Malt Extract, a most 
powerful digestive that will render assimilation quite 
easy. A glass of this Wine will prove of immediate 


fresh energy of which the need is so acutely felt. 


Glendenning’s 
Beef and Malt Wine 


is a truly marvellous Wine Food. To its virtues and 
valuable properties many thousands in the North of 
England can testify, and their verdict is confirmed by 
the medical profession and by the Lancet, which 
states that Glendenning’s Beef and Malt Wine is 
‘‘ distinctly useful as a stimulant and restorative.’’ 
One of the most remarkable points in its favour is 
the rapidity of its action. 
days or even hours to find the benefit. 
the glass of Glendenning’s Beef and Malt Wine is 
taken the beneficial effects are felt. 
to course through the veins, the sensations of fatigue 
and work becomes not only 


Malt Wine is supplied by Chemists, Drug Stores, and 
Wine Merchants in full-sized wine bottles at 3s. od., 
half bottles at 2s., or a sample bottle may be had 
for 2s. 6d. post free from WM. GLENDENNING and 
Importers of Special Wines for 
9, Grainger Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
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Late nights and social 
functions are frequently 
followed by mornings when 
feelings of weariness, ex- 
haustion, and unfitness for 
any exertion are experi- 
enced. Would you like to 
try a wineglassful of a pre- 
paration which will pick 
you up immediately? This 
preparation is Glen- 
denning’s Beef and Malt 
Wine. It is perfectly 
nothing but 


new life, and 


You have not to wait 
Immediately 


New life seems 


Glendenning’s Beef and 


Invalids, 
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Are sold in Boxes at 6d. and 1s. in every town 
and village in the three Queendoms. 





HIGHLAND 
WHISKEY 


SUPPLIED DIRECT TO CONSUMERS ONLY 


SAMPLES FREE 
CEORCE LOW. MONTROSE.NB 


£25 —A STANDARD GOLD KEY- 
| ' LESS 4-PLATE HALF-CHRONOMETER 
WATCH, accurately timed for all climates. Jewelled in 
| thirteen actions, In massive 18-carat case, with Monogram 
| richly emblazoned, Free and safe per post, 
Sir JOHN BENNETT (Ltd.), 65, Cheapside, London. 


£20, £30, £40 Presentation Watches. 


Aris aud Inscription emblazoned to order. 


£25 Hall Clock, to Chime on 8 Bells. 
In oak or mahogany. With Bracket and Shield, Three 
Guineas extra. Estimates for Turret Clocks. 


| 








Sir JOHN BENNETT (Ztd.), 65, Cheapside, London. 


Sir JOHN BENNETT, LtTo., 


WATCH & CLOCK MANUFACTURERS. 





£10 —In return for £10 NOTE, 
: free and safe per post, a LADY'S GOLD 
KEYLESS WATCH, perfect for time, beauty, and work- 
manship, with keyless action, air, damp, and dust tight, 


SILVER WATCHES, trom £2. 
GOLD WATCHES, from £5. 


Illustrated Catalogues post free. 


£5 —SILVER KEYLESS ENGLISH 
LEVER WATCH. A fine j-plate English 
Keyless Lever, jewelled, chronometer balance, crystal glase. 
The CHEAPEST WATCH EVER PRODUCED. Air,damp,and 
dusttight. GOLD OMAINS and JEWELLERY. 


JEWELLERY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
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WILLIAM HEINEMANN'S 


M R. 





PUBLICATIONS 
\ HISTORY OF DANCING. From the 
4 Earliest Ages to Our Own Times. From the French of 
GA>TON VUILLIER, with ’ laters in Tote gravare ard 
409 Illustrations in the text. 1 vol. at Me. net. Also 2 Copies 
printed on Japanese Vellum (containing 3 additional Mlates) with 
a duplicate set of the Plates on India Paper for framing. Lach copy 


Twelve guineas net 


TWELVE 


numbered and signed 


N ALMANAC 
4 FOR les. By WILLIAM NICHOLSON 
RUDYARD KIPLING. In Three Editions 
1. The POPULAR EDITION, Lithographed on St 
2 i 


OF SPORTS 
With Verses by 


ut Cartridge 


Paper, price 2s. tc 

2. The LIBRARY EDITION (Limited). Lithographed on Japanese 
Vellum and bound in cloth, price 10s. 6d. net 

3%. A few copies printed from the Original Wood Blocks, Hand 

coloured by the Artist, in Vellum Portfolio, price £8 #. vet 


N ALPHABET. 


4 By WILLIAM NICHOLSON. In Three Editions 

1. The Ordinary Edition Lithographed on Cartridge Pape 
124 in. by Win. Picture Boards, Ss 

2. On Van Gelder’s Hand-made l’aper, mounted on brown paper 
cloth, 128. 6d. net 

3. A few copies printed direct from the Wood blocks, and Hand 
coloured by the Artist, each design mounted on beard 
Vellum Portfolio, £21 net 


NEW LETTERS OF NAPOLEON I. 
a Suppressed in the collection published under the auspices of 
Napoleon III Transiated by LADY MARKY LOYD 4 ha 
Portrait. 1 vol. lis, ne 





SIX SHILLING NOVELS 
(THE BETH BOOK. 
Being a Study trom the Life 


Woman of Genius 
By SARAH GRAND, Author of “ The Heavenly Twin 


[* THE PERMANENT WAY, AND OTHER 


PrORTES 


f Elizabeth Caldwell Maclure, a 


By FLORA ANNIE STEEL, Author of “On the Face of the 
Waters.” 
wr. IVES. 
' By R. L. STEVENSON, Author of “ The Ebb-Tid 
| Second Edition 
(HE CHRISTIAN. 
Ky HALE CAINE 
The sale of this novel has now reached ten editions, compri & 
123,000 Copies 
AST STUDIES. 
Author of © Wreckage 


4 By HUBERT CRACKANTHORPI 
With an Tntreauction 


\ THAT MAISIE KNEW. 
By HENRY JAMES, Auth 


by Henry James and a Portrait 


rot’ The Spoils of Poynton 
lition 
GADFLY. 

By E. L. VOYNICH, 
NfJARIETT A'S MARRIAGE. 
4 By W. E. NORRIS, Author of 


The Dancer 


‘THE 


in Yellow ac 
(THE FREEDOM OF HENRY MEREDYTH. 
By M HAMILTON, Author of © A Self-Denying Ordinance 
(THE GODS ARRIVE. 
By ANNIE E. HOLDSWORTH, Author of 


Spinster 
London: W1LLiAM HeIngMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W. 


Joanna Traill, 


vo PRINTSELLERS AND MOULDING 
MANUFACTURERS —Correspondence Invited with a view 
to extend our business in India and Burmah as Suppliers of the 


Fine Arts.—D., 
Bombay, India 


MORE AND BURGESS MINSTRELS, 
a ST. JAMES'S HALL. W Tose ats and MA'TINEES 


MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS, and SATURDAYs, at 5% 
General Mavager, Mr. LAWRENCE BROUGH 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


“~nr”~6=—rd MOZART 
CABINET ror music. 
= 4 — = ere x SS, 


B. DINSHAW, Bombay Fiue Art Gallery, Fort 
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A USEFUL AND ORNAMENTAL OccCAsIONAL TABLE 
*“LANIGV) dv @ZIg 


Tue CaBINET CAN STAND ANYWHERE IN A Room Avi 
*pUO1g OF Youq “ur EF, Aq opm -urgz Aq y 


MAKES 


The Patent Swing Fronts to the Drawers enable any piece of 
Music to be found with the greatest euse. 
No. 301, Watyut. No. 302, Esontsev. No. 303, Rosewvon. 
£3 Ss. each, 


sold by all Music Dealers, Furniture Dealers. and Stationers; or if 
unable to obtain, send to the Manufacturers— 


HENRY STONE and SON, BANBURY. 


Write for Catalogue of Time-Saving Specialities, 


“ATKINSON'S: 


NEWEST PERFUME 


AOLINE 


_ “Most Refreshing.” (cs 
| NICE ALWAYS, BUT 
DELICIOUSLY REVIVING IN 
HOT OR CROWDED ROOMS, 
A true natural perfume 

made from flowers. 

Not a Chemical Preparation. 

“AOLINE” PERFUME, 2/-, 36, &. 
“AOLINE” tToiLeT soap 

for the Complexion. 1 < 
“AOLINE” TOILET POWDER imparts 


a delightful bioom to the 
complexion, 2,6 
SACHETS. Delightful for 
Handkerchiefs, Gloves, &c. 
Fancy Packets, 1/- 
“AOLINE” TOILET CREAM. Softening 
and beautifying for the 
complexion. 2,/- 
| J. & E. ATKINSON, Ltd., 24, Old Bond 8t., London, 


| INVENTORS OF THE CELEBRATED 


“WHITE ROSE” PERFUME. 








“ AOLINE” 


* A Charming Scent.” — IL. RH. The Duchessof York. 





~ ved on O ’§ inthe W dp ict ind he estimated the value thereo 
] M \ Brat \ \ l Kdwar Ile now g s to ene 
] rv k rds ] t f The | f his real and 
t ‘ v :s } ( if i. t ne moiety for 
4 200 | if gives £200 l 1 d Z he whole for ] 
‘ l } fr 1 house, Thornchiff t Rickard Ay l’eodora 
; } | {fects , + »} { 

d by the Corpora i | ill of Sir Joseph 
i I vl lfather | lw irc J i < nd t Athencu 
ind l 1 to him by members of tl of tha Commiltens of thu 
<7) ; am ; ‘ : I i im 
| MO) , = t vs ; 2 i y € the ‘St a July 5, was proved = Nov. : 
a Gh. ‘ ld C950 eae yf ‘a, Warner and Edm md Warner, 

+ Ck See d. Sheffield ex itors, the value of the 

£200 Elace Beamiew, aed a few eanell lennsien. The will (dated July 30, 
I] t h is made Town-Clerk he trans- Sept. 2, 1897), of Mr. Leonar 
t s i to his son Edward Bramley louse, Norwood Green, Sout 
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PLEASURE CRUISE 10 ca WEST INDIES, | ml 


(‘ANAT ISLANDS SANTA CATALINA 
HOvE 1 ! f heantit ‘ 
‘ Te 
i ‘ f i 
Mill. be 


Py INTER IN THI WES INDIES. 
SPECIAL TOU! 
f ! for & liv M t t Vess ft 
ROYAL MAII TEAM PACKET COMPANY 
Fort 
M ' 24, Cock Street (West End), Londor 


(‘ANNES GRAND HOTEL PAVILLON, 
! ‘ 1 I ty, Baths Calorif Perfect Sar 
is sifal ¢ ' i% nf a Blckt ond Ten 3 per 
V. BORGO, Prop. Dire in 





WAN REMO EDEN HOTEL. First-Class 
b I t urge meets all trains. Moderate 

ge Great f Inanagement . 3 new 
, MODI » BE ate LLL. “1 


WAN REMO. —_ HOTEL DES | ANGLAIS. 
» } ‘ 1 t y 


a le did view 


f pert ri ! lift, butt 
Lhote, summersea GRAND HOTEI ORMEA 
\ SURPRISINGL Y SIMPLE PROCESS for 
4 making Life-8 I sits and other Pictures afiera Wh 
lhorough < iaranteed after twelve hours’ exercise a ling 
tor y printed 1 ' wh I send post free, with Sample 
Picture, for 2s.; with Eight Colours and Five Pencils for 
1.0. or Stamy JULIUS BENK, Patentee, Dresden, Saxony 
I br AY LOR’ CIMOLITE is the only 
ebly harm SKIN POWDER Pre par a by ' 
ed Chemis and constantly prescri t t 
eminent Sb I} Post free. Bent for 1301 Deseur soaps 
Mus INVALE AnD 
). TAYLOK, Chemist, 13, Baker Street, London, W 


De LOSSY - HOLDEN 
CHAMPAGNE. 


The 1892 Vintage of this renowned brand is | 
now in splendid condition, and must be Justly | 
considered the finest vintage of the century. 


TO BE HAD OF ALL WINE MERCHANTS. 


Consignee : W. Doy.r, 35, Crutched Friars, London, E.C. 
De LOSSY - HOLDEN 
CHAMPAGNE. | 


Madame H. M. ROWLEYW’S 


TOILET MASK 


(OR FACE GLOVE) 
Is a Natural Beautifier for Bleaching and 
Preserving the Skin and | 
Removing Complex- 
ional Imperfections. | 

It is Soft and Flexible | 
in form, and can b WORN 
without discomfort or in- | 
convenience, 

It is recommended by emin- 
ent Physicians and Scientists 
a: a substitute for injurious 
cosmetics. 

COMPLEXION BLEMISHES may 
be hidden imperfectly by cos- | 
mt'es and powders, but can | 
6 only be removed permanently 
Tom : bk by the Toilet Mask. By its use 

aaa 5 CaN SAA every kind of Spots, Impurities, 
Roughness, &c., vanish from the Skin, leaving it soft. clear, 
brillant, and beautiful. Itis harmless, costs little, and saves 
pounds uselessly expended for cosmetics, powders, lotions, 
&c. It prevents and removes Wrinkles, and is both a 
Complexion Preserver and Beautitier. | 


Illustrated Treatise, with full particulars, post free 2 stamps. 


Mrs. H. M. ROWLEY, 


THE TOILET MASK (0., it “LONDON, We 














" @innbanetiaieniees 


THE BEST 
UMBRELLAS 


BEAR OUR NAME. 














“HOLOPHANE” 


- Light-Diffusing Globe 


DAVID KEYS, 


ei & iiss the Admiralty, 





THE PICCADILLY WATCH, 


UNEQUALLED AS A TIMEKEEPER, 


The Latest Improvement in ENGLISH Lever Hunting | 
Watches, made specially to keep accurate time under all 
conditions of wear or climate, with monogram richly 


engraved 18-carat Gold, £24; Silver, £12. 
Tatent Dust and Damp Tight Cases 


Ladies’ Watches, Gold, from £10; Silver, from £5. 


A WRITTEN GUARANTEE given with each Watch. 
| Sent to all parts of the world carriage free 


JEWELLERY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Old Watches and Jewellery taken in Exchange. 


ILLUSTRATED ‘GATALEREE POST FREE. 


FACIN THE GREEN PARI 


91, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.. 4 BOND & SON, 


TO THE CONTINENT. 


Va QUEENBORO’ £4 FPLUSHING. 


ROYAL DUTCH = 


Twice Daily in each direction. Day and Night Services. 
Through Tickets and Registration of Luggage from London ( Victoria. Holb« ye Seat. 6 
tations on the Continent and vice versa THROUG COMMUNE ATIONS be 
| end OURENBORO vid Willesden Junction and Herne Hill io rae TOUCHING 
Zeeland Steam-ship Compan LUNDON OFFICE, 44a, FORE STRETF 


THE GENUINE 


STILip 
“x, EAU DE QUININE 
a 


celebrated all the world over as the 
BEST HAIR TONIC 
A POSITIVE DANDRUFF CURE 
A BEAUTIFIER — AN INDISPENSABLE TOILET LUXURY 
ED. PINAUD’S EAU de QUININE prevents the hair from falling off 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 


» & 


i 





COMBINE er ae WITH aeeer. 
“HOLOPHANE” 


Light-Diffusing Globe 
NEW PATENT ROSE TINT 


THE 


PATENT 


When Used with 
ELECTRIC INCANDESCENT GAS 
or OIL LAMPS, 


Destroys all Glare, 


WHILE 


INCREASING ILLUMINATION, 





£12, 





WoMEN AND Women ONLY are most compe tent 
to fully « appreciate the purity, sweetneas, and deli- 


and to discover new uses 
To cleanse, purify, and beautify the 
skin, toallz Ay itching and irritation, and to prevent 
chafings, excoriations, and ulcerative weakneese 8, 
nothing so pure, so sweet, 80 speedily effective as 
warm bi iths WwW ith C UTIC URA SoapP, followed, when 
applications of CuTicuRra, 

(olntane nt), greatest of emollients and skin cures. 

Sold throuzhout the world. 


cacy of C ‘UTICURA Soap, 


‘ a depot: F. Newser RY a 
10 M ‘ORP., & 
ag All About the ‘Skin,” post free. 


Worst of § Skin “Diseases speedily cured by 
CUTICURA REMEDIES 


COVERINGS FOR PARTIAL OR 
COMPLETE BALDNESS. 


co F ECIALISTS | FOR wies 





ry Design in Ladies’ 
shion and Convenite nee, 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
POST FREE 

43, NEW BONDST., 
LONDON, W. | 

| 

| 











. Fast, and Magnificent Paddle Ste 
Actual SEA Passage by the New at Knots Night “Bteame rs a8 as aly. 











VERY BECOMING LIGHT. 


NEW ELECTRIC PATTERN, No. 30. 
Beautiful Patterns. Prices from Zs. upwards. 





Catalogues Free. 














/f you cannot obtain them of your Dealer, send Post-Card for Price-List to 


| “HOLOPHANE,” Ltd., 91, 98, 95, Queen Victoria St. London, E.C. 





ved on Noy. 2 by Ernest Cecil Devereux, Mortimer 
nger, and Edward Henry Bartlett, the 
e value of the personal estate being £10,678 
rives £100 to his brother John; and £800 


erandchildren, Maude, Nellie, Ernest Victor, 

», the children of his deceased daughter Jane. 
£ his property he leaves between his SIX 
. Mrs. 
Emma Stockens, Mrs. Annie Martin, Mrs. llorence 
and Mrs. Alice Goodall, 


Charlotte Fleming, Mrs. Ellen Iremonger, 


» Archbishop of Canterbury has received from the 
Bishops who took part in the Lambeth Con- 
a private service of sacramental plate, silver-gilt 
tones, the work of a Mr. Buck, an English 
ist in New York. 


B t n 
Try the Medium,’ 


Phe FLOM nit DINDIGUL.” 


| en DE DINDIGUL CIGARS, 3d. each. 
| Flo 


de Dindigul Cigarettes, 1d. each. Everywhere. 





i HMA, CATARRH. Fruneau’s Paper. 
SORTY-FUVE SEARS SUCCESS 
dat oe 188 Lone n A dSePAU, 
, ' Ww MER 64, Holborn u 


SULPHOLINE 
SKIN LOTION 


Cures Eruptions, Pimples, Spots, 
and all Disfigurements. 
Giives a Lovely Complexion. 


-'PEPPER’S 


STRENGTH TON | . 


FOR 
EAK MEN, WOMEN, 
DELICATE CHIL DREN, 


SYMINGTON § 
— PEA FLOUR 


EASILY DIGESTED. 











Sold in Tins and Packets by all Grocers. 


Trade Mark. 
Manufacturers (Established over 60 years), 


BOWDEN STEAM MILLS, Market Harboro. 


Export Agent: J. T. Morton, London. 





ENSURE GETTING THEM 
ofSENUI NE 


EWI S'S 





Send a posteard (mentioning = paver) direct to LEWIS'S in 


Market St., Manchester, who will forward alarge Hox of Pat- 
terns, Post Free. Fast Pile. Fast Dyed. Every Inch Guaranteed. 


CHILDREN 


TN 














TO MOTHERS. 


MRS. WINSLOW’S 


SOOTHING SYRUP 


FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. 
Has been used over Fifty Years by Millions of Mothers 
for their children while teething with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhea, 
Of all iemmenenes is. 1jid. per Bottle, 


—— — — — — 


; Dorit Soa use 


They at once check the Cough 



























and remove the cause. 


| TheUnrivalled 


HHI One Lozenge alone relieves. 
Sold everywhere, Tins 134d. each. 


eatings Jozenges 
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MERRY WEATHERS’ 


TWO CREAT SPECIALTIES ARE 


FIRE PROTECTION, WATER SUPPLY 


OF MANSIONS TO MANSIONS. 
Three-fourths of the fires in London in one year are WATER FOUND, WELLS BORED, RAMS ERECTED, WELL WATER 
extinguished by the TESTED, 





PUMP. 


“LONDON BRICADE” HAND 
| mW 





















For Mansions, Public Institutions, Hospitals, Asylums, 
Hotels, Mills, Factories, &e. —E 
NG MACHINERKY, to be worked by Electrici\y 


1-Class PUMPING 
PRICE £ PACKED AND Oi, Gas, Steam, Wind, or Ram. Read “ Water Snoply to Mansion 
COMPLETE, S Ss. ‘tiviveriizy ye Cathe Times calls it" A Practical Pamyhlet.” Post — 


—_ 

") MERRYWEATHERS ESTABLISHED 203 YEARS. 66 GOLD MEDALS AND FIRST AWARDS 
it Fa Ps . ,] 63, Long Acre, W.C., and Greenwich, S.E., LONDON. 
Vt adhe 
















““ MANSION HOUSE” WATCHES cregay 


Guaranteed Genuine ENGLISH KEYLESS LEVER, 3-plate Move- 
ment, Bréguet Sprung, Jewelled in 13 Actions, in Massive Dust 
and Damp Proof Cases, 





CATALOGUES FREE. 


SELECTIONS 
ON APPROVAL. 


FOUNDED ON FACT. 


Bripecroom: Our friend has kindly wished us all happiness 


and prosperity in our joint career, and hopes we are prepared to 





meet all the changes and chances of fortune; he little knows | ict Gola, open Face , Seitemenss. 9 adios’ 
, F , : a — or Half-Hunter... 20 0 0... 16 0 0 

, a , are reEn: ‘ ‘ 2 , ‘ Silver, Open Face i si vie 610 0... 60 0 
how well we are prepared (putting his hand in his pocket, and | *!" gpen Pace oi unter °” seo 88S 


bringing out a box of Beecham’s Pills); with these we are ready to 2, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON, E.C. 
wiandieceik eaiil | And 158 to 162, OxForRD StT., LONDON, W. 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. 


And 164, 166 & 170, REGENT ST., LONDON, VV. 


Grand Diploma of Honour, Edinburgh, 1890; Two Prize Medals, Paris, 1889 


IRISH CAMBRIC Children’s Bordered - 1 Hemstit« a oo: 











Ladies are requested to write for Patterns of 


ea THE CELEBRATED 
ELowvuvuis” vELVETEEN 








TO . Ladies — Ladies’ 29 
THOS. WALLIS « CO., Ltd., Holborn Circus, London, E.C. | yon ny nll Be RR AO 
| —_ POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS. 

















Rcc% IRISH DAMASK. TABLE LINEN, fist-Napkine, 21 per dors 


Table-Cloths, 2 yards square, 2/11; 2} yards by 3 yards, 5/6 each; Kitchen Table- 
Cloths, 113d. cach; Strong Huckaback Towels, 4/6 per doz.; Frilled Linen Pillow-Cases, from 1 43 each. 
By Special Appointments to the Queen and the Empress Frederick of Germany 


Can’t Leak any way you carry it. Can’t Blot or Dry Up. 


N.B.—To Prevent Delay, all Letter Orders and Inquiries for Samples should be sent Direct to Belfast. 
















View of Pen Ready for Use. Two-thirds Actual Size. 





sty 
CAWS SAFETY 





View of Pen Closed. | 


A New Fountain Pen on a New Principle. | 


When finished writing, the nib is drawn into the ink reservoir, where it is kept clean and moist ; and the reservoir being | 
corked up tight by the Safety Cap (A), the Pen can be carried in any position without leakage. One twist of the wrist | 
opens it for filling, another twist and it is ready to write. 
Made in Three Sizes; all with Gold Nibs; Prices 12s. 6d. and 16s. 6d.in Plain Holders; 
A 
14s. 6d. to 21s. 6d. in Gold-Mounted Holders. 
niseutiiteued tes FROM ALL FIRST-CLASS STATIONERS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


CAW’S PEN & INK CO., 168, BROADWAY, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


Baitisu Acexcy: 46, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, F.C. | 








Jewels, Gold, &c., | 
may be sent per | 
Registered Post in | 
absolute safety, | 
and are returned 
PURCHASED GEN at once, post free, 


F 5 wk S . if offer be not 
YT — accepted. 








FROM 
ANC — 


1 2 GRACECHURCH S! LONDON. 














Does not |) 


4 ~“ me x ’ ’ 
. ’ ‘ nes r wat coe ren we © <1) 
SS ee at ee a wr \ ate so 
. 7 € aortic ash anes \ 
a Fa ai 
Corrode the | | “Wb in. 
; y eM Toilet 
Skin ; keeps 7 4 “ Lanoliné 
it Smooth | | wicatth , | dion vee ts 

and Velvet ed ee ie ll 

y) 64.& 


) SOAF (for Sensitive Skins). Premier Vinolia Soap, <4. per Tablet. , a 
| CREAMZ (for Itching, Eczema, Face Spots), 1s. 1}d., 1s. 9d. To from all Chemists. 
POWDER (for Nursery, Redness, &c.), 1s., 1s. 9d. F 
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ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. the faintest notion of the nuture of a Lishop's office, et Vail, a Conservative paper, says: “ lt is now well known 

The Bishop of Lincoln has a code 1 to the request of a It appears that the Bishop refused recently to license a to the public that there is deep dliseatia faction among the 
meeting held in Lincoln to allow hie p to be painted certain gentleman to an assistant curacy unless he gave an great body of the clergy with many of the Bishop’ s 
by some competent artist for prese a coma to himeelf. and underté tking ¢ that he would not hear confessions. The uppointments, 
for transmission to his successors in the see. The Bishop Bishop has not been very well, and the work of the diocese The Literature Committee of the S.P.C.K. have publicly 
evidently does not share Dr. Pusey’s prejudice against has been entrusted meanwhile to Bishop Royston. disowned all responsibility for the translation of Maspero, 
portraits. . The September ordinations show a slight decrease upon about which there has been so great a scandal. They say 

The Chi Times makes a bitterattack on the Evangelical last year. Eighty-two per cent. had University degrees, they were unaware of the alterations that were made, and 
Micke of liverncel. 14 decheres Ghak bie Geek teas hem and sixty-four per cent. were graduates of Oxford o1 that they have in no way sanctioned the defence issued. 
one lowe ceutes af Sens Guh Ts » ks power bn inanien Cambridge It is to be presumed that the book will now be recalled. 
confidence and enthusiasm ; that his clergy hold aloof from The Rey. D. G. Davies, examining chaplain to the The Rev. R. R. Dolling, who did so great a work in 
hi generally ; that when they do have to see him lh Bishop of St. Asap yh, and rural dean for Welshpool, has Landport, is still in America, and he has refused to accept 
makes the interview like one between a solicitor and his resigned his position as a protest against the adminis- the living of St. Raphael's, Bristol, which was offered him 
chent; that he has no sympathy and tact; that he has not tration of Church patronage in the diocese. The Western by the Keble College patronage trustees. 
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Preserves the Hair, 
Beautifies the Hair. 
THE ONLY GENUINE | Be 
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Whitens the Teeth, 
Prevents Decay, 

o) tives Delig! tful 

Fragrance to the 
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20, HATTON GARD 
Write 4. ROWLAND & SOVS, " DEN 
20, Hation Garden, London, . 
for Cash Prices. 
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Tooth Powder 


h PREVENTIVE OF BALDNESS, ae Breath. 
*s Also in a Golden Colour. A claEh Hono OMS [5 2s. Od. 
Bottles, 36, 7-, 106, — a ASK FOR 
Stores, Pers A ROWLAND 4 SOne ROWLANDS'’ 
ODONTO. 


o'd by all Stoves Per- 
fumers, and Chemists. 











Send for a Fampte of 


MELLIN’S 


























+ e the 
=== CARTER™ === 
9 Ds Lf 


6* NEW CAVENDISH ST. 


ONLY ADDRESS OF ORICINAL CARTER. 


Al TERARY MACHINE 


holding a book or writing desk in any position over _ 
usy chair, bed or sofa, obviating fatigue and stoo, 17 
valuable to Invalids & Students. Prices from 











Bed Lifts £3 10s. 


3ed Rests '7/ 
Reclining Boards Bel ue 70 


Leg Rests 10/« 
Crutches 10/6 
Bed Baths 12/6 
Commodes 25/= jf 
Perambulators 
30s. 












8. 
Walking Machines. 
Portable W.C.’s 
Electric Bells, 

Urinals. 
\ Air & Wates Beds, 







Carrying 
Chairs from 
&1 


Spinal Carriages. 











esos 


CIGARETTES 
d per sox or [Q) 
























) Lmported from the Unireb STATES. 
| > Ten Mouthpieces in each Box. — 


Whooping Cough, Croup, 
Asthma, Catarrh, Colds. 


Items from physicians’ statements in our Descriptive 
et. for it 
~ jie “ Have found it of such great value in Whooping Cough, Crou 
“4 : and other spasmodic coughs, that I have instructed ous family 
under my direction to secure one.” “It is of great value in 
Diphtheria.” ‘It gives relief in Asthma. The apparatus is simple 
- and inexpensive.’ Sold by all chemists, &c. 


Wholesale Agents : ALLEN & HANBURYS, Ltd., 
37, Lombard Street, London. 































¥ INVALID COMFORT: pe peter 





Bath Chairs for Hand or Pony. Bath o or Pinal Carriage. 
JOHN CARTER, 6* WEW CAVENDISH ST..%2ss.. 


























COD-LIVER OIL 


EMULSION 


It is Invigorating, Palatable, and 

















Highly Nutritious, and is of great 





value as a Tonic. 






Sample free on receipt of 2d. for postage from 
MELLIN’S EMULSION CO., Lto., PECKHAM, LONDON, S.E. 
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RS EADACHE, 
seeyere—— Yur DIZZINESS, 
For BILIDUSNESS, 
Fun URPio LIVER, 
ONSTIPATION, 


BUT. BE SURE THEY ARE CARTER’S 


Carter's Little Liver Fills are sometimes counterfeited. it is not enough to ask for 
** Little Liver Pills”; CARTER'’S Is the important word, and should ough to ask on 
the outside wrapper, otherwise the pills within cannot be genuine. 

Do not take a nameless ‘Little Liver Pills” that may be offered. But be sure 
> Oy are CARTERSS. - , 
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By F. J MurRRAy PMITH, 


NTIL this, the sixtieth year of Queen Victoria’s 
reign, when the scene was shifted to St. Paul's 
Cathedral, those royal pageants which bind the 

Sovereign to the subject have all been celebrated in 
Westminster Abbey, ever since the great church we see 
before us was built. Queen Victoria is the only 
Sovereign who has been twice enthroned upon the 
famous stone of Scone. Although for five centuries 
Kings and Queens have been crowned here, no other 
has ever kept a fiftieth year of Jubilee seated in that 
historic chair of state, for no other have the silver 
trumpets sounded a second time. Royal marriages, 
royal funerals, services of praise and thanksgiving for 
great victories have ever connected Westminster with 
the Throne, and were it not for the generosity of 
Kings, no national church would have grown up upon 
this site, endeared to all not only for its beautiful 
structure but for its centuries of historic memories. 
For this wealth of antiquity one visit and one chapter 
are not enough, it is only possible to indicate a few 
of the reasons why, for eight hundred years, Kings 
and Princes, churchmen and laymen have given their 
willing services and lavished their money upon this 
ancient foundation. I say for eight hundred years 
advisedly, for now, when there is no longer the same 
stimulus to attract direct gifts from the Throne itself, 
public and private generosity has filled the gap, and 
the Nation herself supports her national church, while 
her citizens from time to time come forward to supply 
some pressing need, or to erect memorials to men of 
mark, Itis not possible to dwell here upon the army 
of names, notorious or insignificant, which are inscribed 
upon these monuments. Before Londoners have for- 


gotten the impression which the sight of the reigning 
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F Asst) e , +" THE TOMBS OF KING SEBERT 
i <) 

Is ] ry RICHARD IL, AND EDWARD III 
or 


Sovereign, and of the diverse members of the royal 
family, passing in slow and solemn procession along the 
streets, has made upon them, it is well to recall to their 
memories some of their earlier Sovereigns whose tombs 


are to be found in Westminster Abbey. 


Long ago, before the days of historical criticism and 


research, every visitor to the church would have been 


shown an ancient tomb in the 
ambulatory, as that of the Saxon 
King Sebert, founder, they 


have been told, of the monastery. 


would 


Though monkish legends are shat- 
tered, the tomb itself remains, and 
is older than the present church, 
removed here from the Chapter 
IIouse, where it has been placed 
during the rebuilding, when this 
quire was completed. Whether 
Sebert the King, or Sebert the 
plain citizen of London, found se- 
pulture here, the undoubted anti- 
quity of the tomb is undisputed. 
We may look upon the battered 
shrine of another Saxon King, last 
but one of the ruling race, with less 
mingled feelings, for here we stand 
upon firm ground, and no doubt can 
be cast upon the claim of Edward 
the Confessor to be the founder of 
thischurch. Before his day the little 
community of Benedictine monks 
who settled upon Thorney Island 
had only a tiny stone chapel annexed 
to their wooden huts, and there was 
no great monastery, no minster of 
the West of London dreamt of. 
Edward’s munificence first raised 
the Abbot and monks from their 
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poverty-stricken state, and, as one King after another 
came to lay gifts upon the Confessor’s tomb, and 
pilgrims flocked from all parts of the Christian world, 
the monastery grew richer and necher, till its Abbots 
became great princes rather than humble churchmen. 
Dedicated originally to St. Peter, the name of St. Edward 
gradually usurped the place of the greater saint, when, 
after several abortive attempts, the Westminster Abbots 
succeeded in satisfying the Pope by substantial gifts 
and constant embassies that the Confessor was worthy 
of canonisation. This was in the time of the second 
Henry, who caused the embalmed body of the new 
saint to be placed in a costly shrine, and removed 
from the plain marble tomb where it had lain before 
the high altar for nearly one hundred years. 

During the next century the fame of St. Edward 
increased year by year, and his anniversary feasts were 
celebrated with increasing pomp. In the reign of another 
Henry, third of his race, the monastery reaped still 
greater benefits from the reverence for their saintly 
founder. With the alms and oblations of the pilgrims 
the Abbot found himself in a position to build a new 
Lady Chapel, while the King was yet a boy; and 
Henry, when he grew to manhood, saw with increasing 
disfavour the Confessor’s dark and low church beside 
the lofty pointed building at the east end. For new 
ideas of architecture had been brought from France, 
and as soon as the King found himself with leisure, 
and with sufficient money to begin his long-cherished 
project, the quire and transepts of the old Norman 
church were given over to destruction, and before his 
death he had the 
building advanced enough to be opened for service. 
behind the high altar, 


satisfaction of seeing his new 


chapel specially 


prepared on a high mound of 


sacred earth brought from the di 
Holy Land, a magnificent shrine 
with golden top and jewelled base Ny 
was p.cpared for St. Edward's | 
body, which was carried to it with 
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‘THOU COMEST IN SUCH A QUESTIONABLE SHAPE.’ 











SUNRISE OFT PROCLAIMS ITS VERDICT AND ITS WOE. 
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THE STOMACH GOVERNS THE WORLD, 


—GENERAL GORDON. 


DEPARTED ERRORS. —‘Our past becomes the mightiest Teacher to our FUTURE: looking back over the tombs of 
DEPARTED ERRORS, we behold by the side of each the face of a WARNING ANGEL.’—Low Lyry. 


‘Moderation is the silken string running through the pearl chain of all virtues."—Bisuor Hacc. 


DRAWING AN OVERDRAFT ON THE BANK OF LIFE. 


Late hours, fagged, unnatural excitement, changes of the weather, sleeplessness, 
feverish cold, with high temperature and quick pulse, breathing impure air, too 
rich food, alcoholic drink, gouty, rheumatic, and other blood poisons, biliousness, 
sick headache, skin eruptions, pimples on the face, want of appetite, sourness of the 
stomach, &c. Use ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ It is everything you could WISH as a 
SIMPLE, NATURAL, and HEALTH-GIVING agent. You CANNOT OVERSTATE 
its GREAT VALUE in keeping the BLOOD PURE and FREE from DISEASE. 


How to Avoid the Injurious Effects of Stimulants. 


HE PRESENT SYSTEM OF LIVING— partaking of too rich foods, as pastry, saccharine, and 
fatty substances, alcoholic drinks, and an insufficient amount of exercise—FREQUENTLY DERANGES the 
LIVER. I would advise all bilious people, unless they are careful to keep the liver acting freely, to exercise great 
care in the use of alcoholic drinks ; avoid sugar, and always dilute largely with water. EXPERIENCE SHOWS 
that porter, mild ales, port wine, dark sherries, sweet champagne, liqueurs, and brandies, are ALL very APT to 
DISAGREE; while light white wines and gin or old whisky, largely diluted with pure mineral water, will be found 
the least objectionable. KENO’S * FRUIT SALT’ is PECULIARLY ADAPTED for ANY CONSTITUTIONAL 
WEAKNESS of the Liver; it possesses the power of reparation when digestion has been disturbed or lost, and 
places the invalid on the right track to health. A WORLD of WOE is AVOIDED by those who KEEP and USE 
ENO’S * FRUIT SALT? THEREFORE NO FAMILY SHOULD EVER BE WITHOUT IT. 


EADACHE AND DISORDERED STOMACH.—*« After suffering for nearly two and a half 
years from SEVERE HEADACHE and DISORDERED STOMACH, and after trying almost everything, 


and spending much money, without finding any benefit, I was recommended by a friend to try ENO’S * FRUIT 
SALT,’ and before I had finished one bottle I found it doing me a GOOD DEAL of GOOD, and now I am 
restored to my usual health ; and others I know that have tried it have NOT ENJOYED such GOOD HEALTH 
for years. Yours most truly—TRUTH.” 


The effect of ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ on any Disordered and Feverish Condition is Simply Marvellous, It is, in fact, Nature’s Own Remedy, and an Unsurpassed One, 
CAUTION.— Examine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT,’ Without it you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E., by J. C. Eno’s Patent. 
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: : 
Exhaustion. : 
et You do not always know when you are exhausted. I do not mean i 
ordinary fatigue; I mean that dangerous condition where food does not nourish 
; and the body is without its natural means of defence. I mean that state that 4 Fs 
4 prompts your friends to say, “You are looking thin; you need a rest.” ail x 
You seem to feel well. At least you cannot say that anything special is wrong. And 
“I yet you probably notice that you take cold easier than usual, or do not feel as vigorous as you x 
would like. x 
7, Yes, it is the same sad story. Pneumonia, Bronchitis, Consumption, Cancers, Anzmia, iG 
1% Scrofula—a hundred dangers hang over your head like the sword of Damocles. ys 
Cod-liver oil is what you need. There is no substitute for it in medical practice. It has 
% stood alone over half a century. You need it, and you ought to know the best way to take it * 
to avoid both its taste and the work of digesting it. 
x Scott’s Emulsion is the best way of taking cod-liver oil for many reasons. It is perfectly S 
palatable. It saves the system hours of work, for it is almost ready for absorption. It contains 
the Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda to augment the benefits derived from this easy form of oil. 
1% Scott’s Emulsion is a specific for Throat and Lung Complaints, Coughs, Colds, and Blood x 
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Diseases. It is also nourishment to overcome exhaustion. It is PREVENTION. 


SCOTT & BOWNE (Lrp.), LONDON, E.C. ALL CHEMISTS. x 
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SUPPLEMENT TO 


Henry himself and 
Money, indeed, was lavished 


solemn pomp on the shoulders of 
his sons on Oct. 13, 1269. 
on the adornment of the church, much of it squeezed from 
a groaning and reluctant people, chiefly the persecuted 
Jews; but never was money better laid out. For though 
the splendours of the shrine have long faded, and the 
golden top has been melted down to fill another Henry’s 
coffers, yet the church itself in its solidity and strength 
remains, its soaring arches still pointing us the way to 
heaven. Year by year the building went steadily on, each 
King contributing to it, some generously, some grudgingly, 
till at last the west end was reached in the reign of 
Henry VII., and every vestige 

of the old Norman nave was 

finally removed. The 
teenth century Lady Chapel 
was destroyed at this time in 
order to make way for the beau- 
tiful chapel of Henry Wiis, 
but it is only within the last 
few months that it has been 
possible to get a proper view 
of its exterior owing to the 
houses which used to block 
the east end of the Abbey 
from sight. Now we gaze our 
fill on the fine group of 
this chapel and the Chapter 
House, with its graceful flying 
buttresses, dating from the 
time of Henry III. himself. 
As we stand there the cen- 
turies roll back, 
Kings and Queens dwell in 
that reval palace hard by, and 
again we see that great pile 
buildings, of 


thir- 


and again 


of monastic 
which the church and cloisters 
few fragments only 
surrounded on all 


and a 
remain, 
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sides by streams and meadows. 

At this end only, indeed, 
can we see the thirteenth and 
sixteenth century buildings 





without later additions, for on 
the west the ugly eighteenth 
century spoil the 
symmetry of the building, 
and the statues of ‘‘ Kings who 
have been benefactors,”’ which 


towers 


once adorned the west end, 
are no longerto beseen. Yet 


it is best to see the interivr 
from the west end, for the 
roof up to the towers is the 
work of Abbot Islip, and from 
here the whole length up to 
the east window, hidden be- 
hind which lies the chapel of 
Henry VII., can best be seen. 
From here we walk up the 
centre of 
marking as we go the places 
Edward the First’s 
work begins and ends, the 
beginning shown by thecessa- 
tion of the diaper work and 
ornaments on the triforium 
arcades, which are replaced 
by plain arches; the last part 
by the metal mouldings on the 
columns in the bay west of the 
quire screen, which change 
into marble mouldings in the 
rest of the nave. Before 
the altar is the sanctuary, 
where the chair of state is 
placed at coronations, and on 
one side of it are the tombs 
of three of Henry the Third’s 
relatives. His son, Edmund 
Crouchback, lies in a line with 
his first wife, Aveline, the 
first bride married in Henry's 
new church, their cousin, Aymer de Valence, between them. 
These beautiful tombs were nearly swept away last century 
to make room forWolfe’s huge monument, but were saved 
by the interposition of Horace Walpole. Opposite is the 
portrait of Richard II., of whom we shall speak presently; it 
was originally placed in the quire, but got so ruined by the 
wigs of the occupants of the Lord Chancellor's stall that it 
was removed for a time to the Jerusalem Chamber. There 
it used to hang in close proximity to the bust of Henry IV., 
who had breathed his last before the fireplace below, till 
Dean Stanley had it cleansed and restored by the late Mr. 
George Richmond, and brought it back to the Abbey. 
Henry IV. had been wont, like the cousin whom he 
deposed, to say his prayers before St. Edward’s shrine, and 
here one cold winter’s day he had been stricken with his 
last illness and removed to the Abbot’s withdrawing 
room, where there was a fire. In that famous room, 
the Jerusalem Chamber, took place the last traditional 


nave and quire, 


where 
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scene of his life, which Shakspere has made so vivid 
for us. Around that shrine circle 
of Kings—Henry III., the two Edwards and their wives, 
and the tomb Richard II. had prepared for himself. It is 
only from the ambulatory side that any idea of the original 
splendour of these royal monuments can now be formed. 
For on Henry the Third’s, for instance, it is only on the 
north side, above the reach of the relic-hunter, that any of 
the beautiful gold mosaic work is left; and on Eleanor’s 
there are slight traces, to be seen in a good light, of the 
painting by Master Walter of Durham, probably the same 
Walter “oronation Chair. The fine 


were already a 


who decorated the 


Mer 
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THE NORTH AMBULATORY, LOOKING EAST. 
slabs of porphyry on Henry the Third’s tomb are uninjured; 
they were brought from France by Edward I., who heard 
of his father’s death in the Holy Land, and whose first 
thought on his return was to erect a tomb which should 
bear comparison with the elaborate new shrine. ‘Torel, an 
Englishman, made the effigy; the rest is Italian work. 
Before it was finished, Kdward’s dearly loved Queen died, 
and the same workmen were employed to prepare her 
tomb; the beautiful and elaborate grille is a fine specimen 
of English ironwork. 

The plain bare tomb of Edward himself must have 
always been a_ striking the painting, 
gilding, and mosaic on the monuments which he had 
supervised with loving care and lavished 
adorn. He had, no doubt, believed that his 
would follow his example and commemorate his memory 
in a suitable manner, for there was enough gold and to 
spare in his private purse. But Edward II. soon wasted 


contrast to 


money to 


own son 


Nov. 20, 
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the gold left by his father, and did not carry out any of 
the provisions of the will, leaving the Abbot to see that the 
cere-cloth was kept waxed and the body ready should he 
The 
plain grey marble was covered with a coat of paint, and 


ever desire to carry it before an army into Scotland. 


partly concealed by a pall, while an iron grille helped to 
protect the ambulatory side, as was the case on the other 
tombs. The wooden canopy was torn down and the rafters 
the William 


whose monument is opposite), a 


used as weapons in a riot at funeral of 
Pulteney, Earl of Bath 
common enough occurrence in the eighteenth century 
1776) there was another mob in the 
the 
vault of the Percy family, at 


the burial of a Duchess of 


Twelve years later 


Abbey, pressing round 





Northumberland ; and in this 
the canopy of Prince 
John of Eltham, Edward the 
broke 


under the weight of sightsvers 


Second’s son, down 
many of whom were severely 
injured, and another uproat 
ensued which lasted till mid- 
night. Such were the scenes 


which used to disgrace these 





peaceful aisles in old days, 
and another episode of the 
same period is hardly more 
creditable to the authorities. 
This when 
quarians (in 1774) were al 
lowed to lift the loose top of 
the first Edward’s tomb, and 
there look upon the embalmed 
body of the Hammer of the 
Scots, lying wrapped in the 
waxed linen cloth, which had 


was some anti- 


been so carefully renewed by 
the Abbots while the Plan- 
tagenet dynasty lasted. LBe- 
this were the royal 
crimson and cloth of 
gold, all intact, and the King 
still held the vain symbols of 
earthly sovereignty, a sceptre 
and a rod, with the dove, in 





neath 


robes, 


either hand. Perhaps the 
temptation to lift the loose 
cover was one not easily 


resisted ; but the sacrilege was 
to follow, for, with the con- 
sent of the Dean, boiling pitch 
was poured upon these his- 
torical remains, and then the 
tomb sealed up. 

l’'rom the south side of the 
ambulatory is the best view 
of the tombof another Edward, 
grandson of the first, a con- 
queror not only in Scotland 
but in France; with his 
reign, indeed, began the pre- 
tensions of our English Kings 
to the French crown, which 
for the next hundred years 
devastated the fair land of 
Northern France, and did not 
wholly cease till Tudor times. 
Six only of the twelve little 
gilt statues of his 
children, which 
adorned the tomb, remain ; 
at their head is the great 
Black Prince himself; close 
by in the chapel of St. Iid- 
mund, behind the 
wooden screen, are two more 
of Edward's 
geny, William of Windsor and 
Blanche of the Tower, whose 
diminutive alabaster effigies 
show their tender 
Philippa, the good mother of 
this royal brood, lies at the feet 
of her husband; but although one can still trace her plain, 
homely features in the effigy (the first portrait effigy in the 
Abbey) the rest of the tomb has been stripped bare, and of 
the thirty alabaster figures of her relatives once adorning 
it only one remains. These early Kings of ours spent their 
days and nights in camp and battlefield, and were rarely 
many months in peace at home; but, even so, it is difficult 
now to realise the fact of such premature old age, for at 
sixty-five Edward IIL., ‘‘ mighty victor, mighty lord,” died 
worn out and decrepit, deserted by the fickle courtiers when 
they saw his last hour approaching. The funeral was 
worthy of the King’s fame: four of his sons carried the 
body, with its face uncovered, from Westminster Palace, and 
the bier was followed by the other surviving relatives, 
headed by the Black Prince’s son, young Richard, then a 
lovely boy of eleven. Ambitious plans were no doubt 
seething in the breasts of the young King’s loving uncles 
that solemn day, one of whom at least was afterwards 


brass 


formerly 


fine old 


numerous pro- 


age 
age. 
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» the Seventh and the Chapter ‘house. 








SUPPLEMENT 








vt rue his atte: pts t govern his he id 


r nephew For Richard grew to manhood 





self-willed and overbearing, impatient of control 
ind threw off the yoke of his uncles as opportunity 
iffere | ne of them, Thomas of Woodstock, was 
disposed of twenty years after his father’s death 
inder a feather-bed by his nephew hired 
issassins, and by that same nephew's tardy desire 

itone for his crime brought here to be buried 
ifter having first been interred at Plessy in 
Essex. The fine brass which once marked his 


grave, near his mother Philippa’s tomb, has long 





en stripped off 
Che whole story of Richard's reign is one long 
eries Of unforeseen and unhappy incidents. The 
young King himself, never taught to curb his 
ingoverned temper, gradually lost his early 
popularity, and the sun of Crecy, which we see 
emblazoned among the badges on his tomb, set 
in clouds and darkness. Yet to Westminster 
Abbey he must ever be endeared, for he loved 
the church, and lavished gifts upon the shrine 
his favourite oath, we are told by the chroniclers, 
was ‘‘ by St. Edward”; to the north transept he 
added the beautiful porch, called Solomon’s, 
which was finally pulled down late in the last 
century. Once, however, he sinned in this very 
church which he loved, for at his young wife's 
funeral grief made him mad, and he struck to the 
ground a noble w ho had come late to the ceremony, 
the poor man’s blood staining the sacred pave- 
ment, while Abbot and monks looked on in 
horror at the sacrilege. He himself raised this 
costly tomb, with the figures of himself and this 
beloved first wife, Anne of Bohemia, lying hand 
n hand upon it; but sixteen years were to pass 
after his own death before his bones found a 
sepulchre within it. Then, by the orders of 
Henry V., who, as a boy, had loved and admired 
his handsome young cousin, the body was brought 
here from its obscure grave in Hertfordshire, and 
carried in a stately funeral procession, followed 
by the new King and his chief nobles, to this 
“tomb. 
Henry V. was like Richard in one respect, 
in that he also was a true friend to the Abbey. 
He gave money yearly to help in the building of 
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THE SOUTH AMBULATORY OF THE CHOIR 


the nave, and the grateful Abbot celebrated the victory of | was cleared by the care of his widow and young son, and 
Agincourt by a service of praiseand thanksgiving. Yethis soon a beautiful chantry chapel and tomb were prepared 
life was all too short; for only a little over seven years for his embalmed remains. Above it still hang the saddle 
had passed since his reparation to Richard, when the strains and helmet which were borne at the funeral, and on 





THE CHOIR, LOOKING KAST. 


of victory were changed into burial dirges, and the young century. 





the ambulatory side Henry’s two corona- 
tions, in France and in England, and the 
King in armour on his charger, are de- 
picted. The tomb itself is in a pitiable 
state, for robbers stole the silver head and 
plates which concealed the woo in the time 
of Henry VIII. 

Henry VI. inherited his father’s piety 
and his love of the Abbey, but none of his 
sterner qualities; and here, even while the 
Wars of the Roses were raging, the serious 
young King would walk, intent on choos- 
ing a sepulchre for himself, assisted by 
Abbot and Prior. He, at any rate, shrank 
back at the idea of moving his French 
mother’s tomb from its place in the Lady 
Chapel to make room for his own; it was 
left for her Tudor great-grandson to dese- 
crate her ashes on the one hand, while 
making a parade of his desire to honour 
Henry VI. himself on the other. For the 
chapel of Henry VII. was originally proposed 
by the first Tudor King as a memorial to 
the unfortunate son of Henry V., whose 
virtues by this time were appreciated and 
his weaknesses forgotten. There was, in- 
deed, some idea of canonising Henry VI. as 
well as removing his bones from Windsor 
to Westminster, but as the plan of the new 
chapel took shape in Henry the Seventh’s 
mind the first proposal was dropped, and he 
ended by designing the building as the place 
of sepulchre for himself and his family. To 
him, or, more probably, to his son, must be 
attributed the strange treatment meted 
out to the body of their ancestress, the 
French Catherine. For not only was her 
tomb destroyed with the old Lady Chapel, 
but her open coffin was thrust into the 
space by the effigy of her first husband, 
Henry V., where it lay, a scandal to the 
Abbey authorities, for over two hundred 
years. Here old Pepys saw and kissed 
the withered mummy, and it was not 
even given decent burial till the next 

Dean Stanley finally removed the coffin 





conqueror himself was carried up the nave to his temporary from the Villiers’s yault in St. Nicholas’s Chapel to 
resting-place near the high altar, the royal chargers a more fitting resting-place for the progenitrix of the 
slipping and champing on the marble pavement as they Tudor dynasty, and placed it in the chantry chapel of 
were led behind the bier. The east end of the royal chapel Henry V. 











With the death of Henry VII. a new era was 
approaching fast. Fortunately, his mother, the 
venerable Lady Margaret, did not live to see the 

execution of her trusted confessor, Bishop Fisher, 
nor the ruin of the great west monastery. Her 
beautiful figure, typical of the saintly peace of 
her old age, by the Italian artist Torrigiano, lies 
in one of the aisles of her son’s new chapel. 
Lord Bacon has described this monument as 
‘‘one of the stateliest and daintiest tombs in 
Europe.” The heads of the King and Queen, 
be it noted, were originally adorned with crowns. 
The brass-work screen is curious and interest- 
ing as the reputed work of English artificers. 
The monastery was destined to be dissolved, 
resuscitated for a brief period, and the Abbot 
finally exchanged for a Dean before these aisles 
began to fill up with other monuments. For 
even the Queen Mary Tudor’s grave was only 
marked by the broken altar-stones piled upon 
it till over half a century had passed, and then 
the tomb above was raised, not in her honour, but 
for Elizabeth, and grudgingly paid for out of the 
royal coffers by James Stuart. ‘*Consorts both 
in throne and grave, here rest we two sisters, 
Elizabeth and Mary, in hope of one resurrec- 
tion,” are the simple and touching words of the 
inscription. In the other aisle is the Scotch 
Mary, her remains brought here from Fother- 
inghay by her son, James, the solitary act 
of filial piety which is recorded of him. 
Although James had to supervise the erection 
of other people’s monuments in the Abbey, he 
himself lay for over two hundred years in an 
unmarked grave; his coffin was found at last 
by Dean Stanley in Henry the Seventh’s vault. 
Scarcely were the costly tombs of Elizabeth and 
Mary Stuart approaching completion than two of 
the royal children expired within a year of one 
another, and James, who wasa loving though 
parsimonious father, and begrudged the money 
for the funeral expenses, ended by ordering 
two charming little tombs for his infant daughters 
from Maximilian Poutrain at the cost of £140 
for the alabaster cradle tomb alone, where the 
quaint baby Sophia, who died when only three 
days old, sleeps as peacefully as it is given to 


few Princesses to do. Her sister Mary close by rises to 
her elbow, and one seems still to see the childish lips 
trying to frame the words of the Lord’s Prayer before 
she too fell asleep. With this impression of childish 





innocence in our minds. and before the clash of arms had 


sounded even in these quiet aisles, let us leave the Abbey 
to-day, leave the bones of Kings and Princes, Queens and 
Princesses, to mingle with the dust of those less exalted in 
rank, a vast army of forgotten and unforgotten dead. 

















